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HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANIC 
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All That The Name Implies 





LAIN bearings are only plain bearings. Babbitt and 
bronze bearings are only plain bearings. But Hyatt 


bearings are roller bearings and all that the name 
“Hyatt” implies. 


What a wealth of association is linked with that name! - 


Almost thirty-five years ago when the automobile was 
in its infancy, the need and possibilities of anti-friction 
bearings were first fully appreciated and Hyatt roller 
bearings pioneered their way into the world. 


Since that time the uses and demands for Hyatt bearings 


have increased steadily until today they stand among 
the leaders of the bearing world, 


Their rugged durability and unfailing dependability 


have served the industries of the nation ever faithfully 
and well. 


As competition became keener and operating costs 
greater Hyatt bearings came to the front in response to 
the call for economy. By cutting lubrication and 
maintenance costs and making worthwhile power sav- 


ings they have paid their way and have made records 
which speak for themselves. 


And Hyatt roller bearings are still forging ahead, always 
seeking new opportunities for service and ever endeav- 
oring to enlarge their sphere of usefulness. 


These servants of the industrial world, with their thirty- 
five years of experience in overcoming obstacles and 
adapting themselves to various needs, will be only too 


glad to help you with your problems. Just give them 
a trial! 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSSURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 
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More people are talking 


about this Fine Car than 
any other Car in America 


From the very first, thousands of 
farseeing motorists predicted that 
the new Overland Six would be 
the outstanding automobile ofthe 
year. It was the unrivaled hit ofall 
the Automobile Shows—the great 
favorite of the crowds—and its 


success has grown to proportions 


never before attained by any other 
automobile in comparable time. 
QO), People who know automobiles 
unhesitatingly call the new Over- 
land Six an engineering master- 
piece. It is beautifully designed 
..e wonderfully balanced... beauti- 


fully built . . . beautifully finished 
and a brilliant performer on the 
open road, in traffic, on hills. Q| It 
gives you hair-trigger action when 
youtouch the throttle. Itgives you 
speed ...and smoothness ... and 
economy you'd never expect with 
six-cylinder performance. Re- 
clined seats and long flexible 
springs give delightful riding com- 
fort. A demonstration is a revela- 
tion! Don’t fail to see the new 
Overland Six! Willys-Overland. 
Inc., Toledo, Ohio—W illys-Over- 
land Sales Co. Ltd., Toronto,Can. 


The ‘Fine 


NvYOVERLAND 


With Six Cylinders 


STANDARD SEDAN, $985; DE LUXE SEDAN $1150: F. 0. B. TOLEDO 
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WHAT DOES $5 
MEAN TO YOU? 


A Five Dollar Bill—small in itself—potentially a 
fortune. How did you get it? Work? Ah! 
Then you treasure it. Does it come as interest on 
-money saved or invested? Then you know the 
truth of the maxim that money makes money. 
That Five Dollar Bill represents the interest at 
5% on $100 invested somewhere. Every Five 
Dollars you earn—every Five Dollars you receive 
as income—represents a capital investment of 
$100 at 5%. You can, therefore, easily estimate 
the sum at which you are capitalized; the sum 
which you are worth to yourself and family— 
whether or not you actually have the money. 


Take that Five Dollar Bill—there are many things 
you can do with it—there are many ways you can 
invest it. If you spend it—you get a momentary 
happiness. If you invest it in securities you may 
get twenty-five cents throughout the year. But, 
if you do what thousands of other business men 
have done—that Five Dollar Bill may be worth 
thousands of dollars to you in increased capitaliza- 
tion of yourself—may mean hundreds of dollars 
a year to you in increased income from your own 
work—may mean hundreds of dollars to you in 
protecting your present savings and investments— 
may mean a change in plans in your life and work 
that will yield greater happiness and prosperity. 


Buy the best that your money can buy—buy the 
greatest value that you can get for Five Dollars 
anywhere. Buy Forbes Magazine—the publica- 
tion which will come to you twice a month for the 
next year, brimful of meaty ideas, money-making 
or money-saving ideas. Buy Forbes Magazine 
for that Five Dollars—and add to your own value 
—your own capitalization—your own income. 


Invest that Five Dollars in yourself to-day! Send 
coupon and your Five Dollar Bill or check to-day! 
Watch yourself—your capital grow! 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
EO re eye 


Enclosed find $5 (add 50c for Canadian and $1.00 for foreign 
Restage), or I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me Forbes 
agazine for one year—twice a month—24 issues. 


[Present subscribers may renew by using this coupon] 





Member Audit Bureau of Circulatien 
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Business Happenings 


1. In employment. 
2. In stock market stability. 
3. In the money market. 
4, In grain prices. 
5. In railroad traffic. 
6. In dividend declarations. 
7 
8 
9 


oe has been improvement : 


. In clearings through banks. 

. In foreign trade. 

. In mail order and chain store 
sales. 

10. In automobile production and 
demand. 

11. In copper consumption. 

12. In the silk trade. 

13. In the rubber industry. 

14. In consumption of paper. 

15. In the packing industry. 

16. In the shipping industry. 

17. In the building industry in 
numbers of centers. 

18. In business booked by leading 
electric companies. 

19. In public utility earnings. 

20. In purchases of agricultural 
machinery and implements. 

21. In savings bank deposits. 

22. In the volume of new 


By B. C. Forbes 


householder interested in 

36. In merger prospects. 

37. In the outlook for tax relief. 

38. In the handling of Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

39. In relations between employer 
and employee. 

40. In financial and business senti- 
ment. 

What has happened since the Presi- 
dential elections is not difficult to 
understand. The overwhelming 
Coolidge vote evoked enthusiasm and 
satisfaction in financial and business 
circles. It was immediately con- 
cluded that the nation would enter 
something resembling a boom. 

The stock market, usually fore- 
handed, proceeded vigorously to dis- 
count this expected development. 
Speculation, led by professional oper- 
ators, carried quotations up and up 
for four months, until, by the begin- 
ning of March, the average price of 
industrials on the New York Stock 
Exchange had risen 25 points and 
railroads 14 points. 


prices. 


Meanwhile, the Chicago grain pit 
followed the Stock Exchange’s ex- 
ample. Wheat crossed $2 a bushel 
by the end of January. The general 
price level for commodities had also 
advanced. The New Year brought an 
endless number of extremely opti- 
mistic forecasts. Also, it had been 
assumed that Congress would bow 
down to the will of President Cool- 
idge in view of his overwhelming 
victory. 

Notwithstanding all this, merchants 
refused to scramble for supplies of 
merchandise. They continued to order 
strictly from hand-to-mouth. This 
kept business activity down to normal. 

When it began to be realized that 
no boom was developing, speculators 
modified their tactics. The defeat of 
President Coolidge’s nominee for At- 
torney General caused uneasiness in 
financial and business circles, as it 
indicated that President Coolidge 
would not be able to dictate to Con- 
gress. Predictions of a wheat 
“famine,” which were accompanied 
by reckless figures and calcu- 





life insurance written. 





23. In hotel construction. 
24. In the volume of ad- 
vertising. 
25. In 


ters. 


sales of cash regis- 
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26. In equipment buying by 


27. In road building. 

28. In the sugar industry. 
_ 29. In pig iron and _ steel 
ingot production. 

30. In the number of new 


31. In the demand for gas- 
line. 
32. In tobacco consumption. 
33. In employee and cus- 
tomer ownership of securities. 
34. In the outlook, from the 


tenant’s viewpoint, for lower 
rents. 








lations, began to lose their 
potency, and wheat began to 
collapse violently, finally tum- 
bling seventy cents a bushel. 

The stock market also lost 
its confidence. By early April 
industrials had lost 10 points 
and railroads 8 points. 

By then it had become 
abundantly clear that our 
enormous stock of gold was 
not to be emploved to bring 
about inflation. Gold exports 
set in and reached a total of 
$165,000,000. The fall in grain 
prices served to check the rise 
in the cost of living, and dur- 
ing the last two months the 
trend has been mildly down- 
wards. 

Also, things were not go- 








35. In the cost of living— 
from the viewpoint of the 


It’s a good thing these Siamese twins were separated. 
Detroit News. 


ing altogether smoothly in 
Europe. French finances and 
(Continued on page 118) 








With all thy. Getting, get Understanding 


Fact and 


Comment 


By the Editor 


It was in the office of a financial magnate. 
had accumulated millions of dollars. He had never 
previously come particularly into the limelight. But 
he had just done something which brought his name 


and his romantic career prom- 


WHAT inently to the notice of the pub- 
a ee lic. The newspapers had told 
APPRECIATION something of his humble begin- 


ning and of his brilliant rise. 
While we sat chatting he opened a letter which had 
just reached his desk. 

“Another one,” he remarked, smiling. “You know, 
l have received quite a number of very lovely let- 
ters from different classes of people, a lot of them 
of very modest circumstances,” he went on in a tone 
of satisfaction, almost exultation. His eyes bright- 
ened. “Listen to this.” And he started reading the 
letter. It was from a far-off farmer. The farmer 
told how he had been thrilled by what he had been 
reading about the career of the banker. It was a 
frank, cordial letter of congratulation and ended up 
by wishing the banker continued prosperity, 
“God bless you.” 

The man of millions was touched. Without put- 
ting it into plain words he let me understand that 
such messages were yielding him a species of satis- 
faction which no mere money-making had ever 
yielded. The realization that his life’s work had won 
the warm endorsement of fellow mortals in 
humble walks of life was a new and infinitely pleasant 
sensation. (It is not essential to the point of this 
editorial to add that the banker sent the farmer a 
most tangible expression of his gratitude.) 

What we all crave, even though we may not know 


and 


his 


it, is the appreciation, the goodwill, the esteem, the 
gratitude of our fellow beings. Happily, the universe 
is so ordered that a life of honest, honorable, unselfish 
effort usually brings its meed of appreciation and re- 
ward. 

‘i-< & 

Keep up your steam by white-heat enthusiasm. 
* * * 


The man who never has to get over difficulttes never 
gets very far. 
* * * 
The worst is worry. 
* * x 
Haven’t you noticed that “dumb-bells” often are the 
noistest? 
* * * 
Loyalty to God, duty, self—that’s success. 
* * x 
The man who works by fits and starts often is a poor 
finisher. 


a * * 
Workers deserve as much attention as machmery. 


He 


._ On the railroads and in a number of industries the 
seven-day work week and the 365-day work year 
still linger. They are absolutely indefensible. Human 
beings do not exist for industry. Industry exists for 


human beings. It is important 


ABOLISH that we make things; it is in- 
ae finitely more important that we 
WORK make men. We cannot make the 


’ 


right kind of men, we cannot 
make the right kind of parents, we cannot make the 
right kind of citizens under the seven-day 
work week and the 365-day work year. It simply 
isn’t possible, it simply isn’t in the nature of things. 

Secretary of Labor Davis, in a letter to the editor 
of “Forbes” in which he expresses his appreciation 
of our “sledge hammer blows at the seven-day week 
and the 365-day year,” after telling how anxious 
President Harding was and how anxious President 
Coolidge is to abolish this evil, offers this thought, 
which is earnestly commended to the attention of 
every seven-day employer in America: 


“It may be that in the final reckoning we will be held respons- 
ible not only for what we are but for our share in making others 
what they are. Let it not be said in these progressive days what 
has been said of certain classes of workers in the past: 


‘Bowed by the weight of centuries he leans 
Upon his hoe, and gazes on the ground, 

The emptiness of ages in his face 

And on his back the burden of the world. 
Who made him dead to rapture and despair, 
A thing that grieves not and that never hopes, 
Stolid and stunned, a brother to the ox?’” 

Who is doing his best, his worst, to make of the 
worker “a brother to the ox”? Every one of you 
employers who are guilty of working your men every 
day of the week, every Sunday, every holiday, every 
day of every year. 


What do you propose to do about it? 
* * x 

He who tries to dodge ts constantly tripping. 
* *  * 

American holders of French bonds doubtless are 
concerned over the financial and political happenings 
in France. More than $300,000,000 French Govern- 
ment securities have been issued in the United 


States. It were foolish to mini- 
WHERE U. S. mize the gravity of France’s finan- 
petra OF cial troubles. It is not sufficient 


BONDS STAND to say that the whole hubbub is 


due to political jockeying over 
power. France’s troubles go deeper. 

Bluntly, no French Government has had backbone 
enough to levy and collect adequate taxes to meet 
the war and post-war burdens. The printing press 
has been resorted to. Whereas the currency circula- 
tion just before the war was under 6,000,000,000 francs, 
the limit was raised to 41,000,000,000 francs. Even 
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ce the Will Henry Ford become King of the Air? The Fords have gone deeply into the 
: aviation question and are backing the Stout Air Transport Company in the ad- 
annot vancement of commercial aviation. Above is shown the “Maiden Dearborn” pur- 
-e the chased by the Ford Motor Company for operation on a regular schedule between 
Detroit and Chicago. It is constructed entirely of metal and is capable of making 
n-day 115 miles an hour. 
imply On the left is shown John A. Spencer of Revere, Mass., and a model of his new 
hings, thermostat on which he has been working many years, and which has been accepted 
2 by the Westinghouse Electric Company. Mr. Spencer is said to have received a 
>ditor million dollars for his patent. 
7 that total has not sufficed. The limit was secretly Controlling ownership of one of the largest enter- 
bene exceeded before the fact was disclosed when sanc- prises in the United States age hands not long 
tion for an additional 4,000,000,000 francs was asked. ago. The new interests discovered that there had 
aa Whereas the pre-war value of the French franc was been a fatal lack of teamwork among the eae 
19 cents, the currency inflation has brought its value under the old regime. The cor- 
on of dean to shout $ conte. TEAMWORK poration had and has large plants 
nani Something more than additional watering of the on at different places. It was found 
others fF currency ‘has become necessary. The French are too IS NEEDED that almost without exception 
> what & vise to imagine that dilution of their currency would executives at each plant con- 
not, if persisted in, have results similar to those wit- cerned themselves solely with their own local affairs 
nessed in Russia, in Germany and in several other 4nd gave no thought whatsoever to the well-being 
European countries. Therefore, another expedient is of the corporation as a whole. The result was in- 
proposed, namely, a levy of 10 per cent. on all French ordinate duplication of effort, inordinate waste be- 
fortunes, all French wealth, the taxpayers to be given Cause of lack of co-operation. 
opportunity to pay voluntarily and, if this does not One of the tasks taken up by the new eee ee 
f the § work satisfactorily, the collection to be enforced. to bring about teamwork among all executives. At 
you — History compels the conclusion that drastic levies first there was misunderstanding, there were jeal- 
very F on wealth are not effective. They can create untold Ousies, there was resentment against the exercise of 
-very F alarm, confusion and chaos, but do not effect the increased authority by headquarters. Patience and 
| purpose intended. The position of the French people, judgment, however, were exercised in handling the 
including. taxpayers and holders of Government se- Situation. The reasons for the steps taken were 
| curities, consequently is unenviable. lucidly and sympathetically explained. It was soon 
But American holders of French Government bonds possible to point to tangible results. The spirit of 
are differently situated. It is inconceivable that France teamwork now permeates the whole organization, 
are [E would dream of blasting her credit throughout the and its prospects were never more inspiring than 
\ings | world by failing to meet her external obligations. they are to-day. 
ies Compared with the grand total, France’s foreign Even in smaller concerns there often is lack of 
ited § loans are small. She is enjoying greater business teamwork among those in authority. Nine times in 
nini- § &ctivity and prosperity than almost any other Euro- ten, jealousy is the Cones. If anything disgusts an 
nan- ) pean nation. The quick assets of the French are very employer it is petty jealousies and the consequent 
sient | large. She certainly is in a position to honor her ex- working at eee Sen executives. Jeal- 
ib js | ternal debts. ousy, it has been well said, is an inner consciousness 
over Our bankers. and others who have been instrumental of one’s own inferiority. Certainly it lowers an ex- 
in distributing French bonds in this country should ecutive in the eyes of his employer. It is a mental 
bone | bestir themselves to make this fact clear to American cancer hard to cure. But unless the victim can con- 
neet | holders of these securities, for it is natural that un- quer it, he is likely to find that, as competition be- 
‘ress | less the distinction between the position of French comes increasingly keen and business enterprises 
‘uia- | domestic and French external bonds is lucidly ex- grow larger and larger, those at the top will become 
incs, § Plained, there should develop grave apprehension more and more disposed to eradicate it by swinging 
ven — here, leading to disturbances and losses which should the axe. 





be avoided. 


Jealously and teamwork cannot go hand in hand. 
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ILL hand-to-mouth 
W buying last? The 
common assump- 


tion is that it will. In my 
Opinion it won’t. 

Much, very much, can be 
said in favor of this con- 








Hand-to-Mouth Buying: 
Will It Last? 


ing and with heavy inven. 
tories were driven home so 
painfully in 1920-21 that the 
lesson taught has not been 
forgotten. 

At present there is an. 
other influence conducive 

















servative policy. It conduces 
to healthy business. conditions. It reduces credit 
risks. It makes for easy money rates. It prevents 
the piling up of awkwardly large inventories. It keeps 
down the dangers incidental to sudden and violent 
price fluctuations. It tends to keep transportation 
and other things moving along smoothly and evenly, 
without spasms of acute congestion and acute de- 
pression. It helps to stabilize wages. 

Hand-to-mouth buying has special advantages for 
all merchants who are affected by style changes. It 
diminishes their risk of being caught with large ac- 
cumulations of out-of-style goods. It permits of 
stocks being constantly freshened. It makes a 
merchant’s position more pliable, more flexible, more 
responsive to changing conditions. 

Complaint is often made that hand-to-mouth buy- 
ing keeps business quiet. Reason the thing through, 
however, and you will find that there is no ground 
for complaint on this score. True, hand-to-mouth 
buying militates against the development of a boom. 
But booms always have unpleasant and unprofitable 
aftermaths. So long as hand-to-mouth buying is not 
carried to the point where it cuts into the variety, 
the fulness, the attractiveness of the lines of goods 
offered consumers, it is healthier in the long run 
that consumers’ needs be met in a normal way as 
they arise than that consumers should be incited to 
scramble wildly for merchandise for a period, thus 
precipitating price inflation and other complications, 
and then drastically curtail their demands too far 
below normal. 

Expressed differently: if the total consumption of 
the people is to amount to, let us say, fifty billions 
for a period of two years, it is better for all con- 
cerned that the buying come along at the rate of half- 
a-billion a week during the entire period than that 
the buying should swell to a billion a week for a few 
months and then fall to a quarter of a billion a week. 

So much for the merchants’ viewpoint. 

From the manufacturers’, from the jobbers’ and 
from the wholesalers’ standpoint, there are disad- 
vantages as well as advantages. Probably more dis- 
advantages than advantages. 

But the point here being discussed is not so much 
whether hand-to-mouth buying is commendable or 
condemnable, but whether it is likely to last. 

It is human nature to assume that whatever is 
will continue. Because a thing is as it is to-day, we 
are disposed to conclude that it will be pretty much 
the same to-morrow and the day after. For example, 
when the stock market is rising, the public assume 
that it will go on rising; when stocks are falling, the 
popular assumption is that they will continue to fall. 

Another consideration is to be taken into the reck- 
oning. The dangers connected with advance order- 


to the continuing of hand- 
to-mouth buying: the general price trend for sey- 
eral months has been downwards. 

Is there not, also, this other, though undiscussed, 
factor? It calls for the exercise of less business 
judgment, less business foresight, less business states- 
manhip to conduct operations on a hand-to-mouth 
basis than to conduct them successfully on the op- 
posite policy. 

But there are other facts and forces to be 're- 
membered and studied in striving to analyze what 
is likely to happen. 

To begin with, the American people are not phleg- 
matic, steady-going, unenterprising. They are alert, 
changeable, enterprising. They are given to flying 
to extremes. Spells of pessimism are quickly fol- 
lowed by spells of exuberant optimism. Americans 
like to experiment and they like to speculate. Un- 
like British and other Old World nationalities, they 
hate ruts. 

For another thing, many of our ablest business 
men are not afraid to take chances. They like to pit 
their judgment against the judgment of other people. 
They love the thrill of having been right in their 
judgment in gauging price trends, and they there- 
fore frequently break away from the policy of buy- 
ing only for immediate requirements. 

The normal way of doing business to-day is from 
hand-to-mouth. But the normal rarely lasts indef- 
initely, particularly in this country. It would be an 
exaggeration, of course, to say, as many foreigners 
declare, that the abnormal is the normal thing in 
America. But it is true that we are not usually ad- 
dicted to staying put, to express it mildly. 

Many other countries are fully developed. This 
country isn’t. Many other countries are old. We are 
young. Growth is the rule here. These facts tend 
to bring periodic outbursts of business expansion 
and speculation. 

I have prominently in my mind another thought 
which is rarely discussed but which I regard as cer- 
tain to play havoc with hand-to-mouth buying by and 
by. Railroad building has failed so completely to keep 
pace with our industrial, our commercial and our 
population expansion that we are moving rapidly 
towards traffic congestion. I believe there looms 
ahead worse railway congestion than we have ever 
yet known. It may not come this Fall, but it is by 
no means certain that it will not. 

The only conclusion I can arrive at is that hand-to- 
mouth buying is not here to stay. 


. x * * 
Be game and play the game. 
x * * 


We all have to write a chapter each day—on the scroll 
of life. 
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Many business men have excellent intentions but 
have not excellent business ability. Some possess 
both the right kind of ability and the right kind of 


motives. This combination makes for the«highest 
type of success. In the United 
SALE OF States there are many individuals 
pe sg who are earnestly anxious to see 
IS WISE the development of a strong, 
vigorous, extensive mercantile 


marine. But, alas, the nation has brought forth very 
few men capable of building up a successful ship- 
ping business against foreign competitors. Apart 
from coastwise shipping companies, we have devel- 
oped few or no conspicuously successful all-Ameri- 
can-owned shipping lines, lines capable of more than 
holding their own under existing conditions on the 
Atlantic and the Pacific, with the exception of the 
* Robert Dollar lines. Most of our transoceanic ship- 
ping enterprises have foreign affiliations and are 
under the influence and control of foreign interests. 

When the Shipping Board decided to dispose of a 
number of its finest “President” ships plying on the 
Pacific, it was natural and proper that it should wel- 
come a Satisfactory bid from the Dollars. Such a bid 
having been received—the only bid found in harmony 
with the legal requirements—the Shipping Board 
readily accepted it. The frantic efforts made by in- 
terests behind the Pacific Mail Steamship Company 
to throw dust in the public’s eyes have aroused re- 
sentment. No foreign shipping or financial individual 
or company or group has the slightest voice in the 
ownership or administration of the Dollar Lines. 
The veteran Robert Dollar and his three sons run that 
business. Not only so, but they have demonstrated 
their ability to meet foreign competition and to ex- 
pand their fleet during recent years when other ship- 
ping companies have been making a very poor show- 
ing. 

Should war break out—which God forbid—the 
Dollars could be depended upon to rally to the na- 
tional defense without having to stop for one in- 
stant to consult with or to consider any foreign finan- 
cial or shipping magnates or groups. 


a 
The “nut” always has a screw loose. 
a 


It is no longer enough for a big business man to 
“attend to his own business.” He must do that, of 
course. But he has other duties, other obligations, 
other responsibilities. He owes something to his 

community, to his State, to his 


SAMUEL country. Perhaps the greatest 
IneULL. obligation confronting business 
SETS AN 8 & SMS 

EXAMPLE leaders to-day is that of dissem- 


inating correct information, il- 
lumination, education on the part business plays in 
modern life. If we should continue to bes.as Frank 


A. Vanderlip once described us, “a*nation ofeeconomic,_ 


illitefates,” this would be a dangerous éoiintry for, 
our children and others who will come after us. 
‘Genuine stability, genuine prosperity, can be, founded 
only on sound thinking by those who, through the 
ballot, control the destinies of the nation. 





. and other revolutionary isms. 
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Among the too-few men of large affairs who rec- 
ognize and conscientiously strive to discharge this 
responsibility is Samuel Insull of Chicago, who has 
become perhaps the most notable public utility 
operator in the world. Nothwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary multiplicity of his duties as directing head 
of a wide variety of important and far-flung enter- 
prises, Mr. Insull has never allowed his own affairs 
to prevent him from doing his share of the educa- 
tional work so vital to the safe and successful growth 
and development of the nation. Some idea of the ex- 
tent of Mr. Insull’s efforts is conveyed by a new, 
privately printed, volume, “Public Utilities in Modern 
Life,” containing selections from some two hundred 
speeches Mr. Insull has delivered during the last ten 
years. Think of it: two hundred speeches, delivered 
by one of the busiest leaders in America. Says 
William E. Keily, in an introduction: 


“The addresses that make up this book are notable, for enthusiasm 
is evident in every one; not one is perfunctory or purely selfish. 
They give evidence of a desire to serve the nation, the state, the 
community, the associates and helpers of everyday life. And Mr. 
Insull at sixty-five is still making speeches.” 


If Samuel Insull can find time to do such a large 
share of the educational work so urgently needed 
to be done, how can other business men carrying 
fewer responsibilities attempt to excuse their failure 
to do their share of the duties of citizenship on the 
plea that they are too busy? Where there is a will 
there is a way. Business success brings money. But 
too many of our successful business men forget that 
it also brings civic obligations. 

* * * 


Plod, play, pray. 


'*-* 

When $85,000,000 of Dodge Brothers stock was 
offered the public, $500,000,000 was tendered. Clar- 
ence Dillon, the banking genius who paid $152,000,- 
000 spot cash for this automobile property, said to 

me the day these hundreds of 


AMERICANS millions of dollars were pouring 
REVEAL : : lee 

AMAZING into his office: ‘Even those of 
WEALTH us in the financial world have 


no idea of the wealth now owned 
by the American people. We offered them securities 
in a company whose name has become a household 
word throughout the country. The response has been 


overwhelming. It reveals that there are now indi- 


viduals and families in every part of the country in 
¢. position to make investments. Subscriptions have 
come from all classes, from wage-earners, from small- 
town merchants and from farmers in astonishing 
number.” 

Does this not suggest that it should be possible 
for our financial and business leaders to fight suc- 
cessfully against detnagoguery? In countries where 
relatively few families are comfortably circumstanced, 
it has become extremely difficult, not to say impos- 
sible, to keep down Socialism, Sovietism, Communism 
If such ideas make 
headway in the United States, the responsibility will 
rest mainly upon those who have a voice in the con- 
duct of,our financial, industrial and business activi- 
ties. Happily, there is a growing realization of this 
responsibility. But much remains to be done. 
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Canadian railroad, shipping and industrial activities. On the left is shown a freight depot af the Canadian National Rail- 
ways at Montreal, Canada; on the right, new blast furnaces at Sydney, Nova Scotia. 


Canada—On the Brink? 
Or at the Dawn? 


about Canada just now, you 
pretty nearly take your life in 
your hands. 

If you boost Canada Babbitt- 
fashion, the knockers, of whom 
there is a goodly company owing 
to the after-war slump, come after 
you with their hammers ‘and pick- 
axes and crowbars. 

If you knock Canada, the boost- 
ers, who really have the best of the 
argument in the long run, are upon 
you with a whoop. 

Morgan, Sr., said no one but a 
fool would ever attempt to “bear” 
the market of a young country like 
the United States; that he was al- 
ways “long” on American con- 
structive development; that no 
combination of circumstances could 
permanently give a knock-down to 
a new, young, rich continent. 

The same view holds good of 
Canada, for the long pull. The 
trouble is that in the gloom of the 
after-war slump the pull looks 
fearfully long. 

Put a nail in another fact and 
drive it in so it won’t be lost. In 
an investment market this is an 
invariable and never-failing law— 
buy at the bottom; sell at the top. 
And don’t lose your nerve while 
you wait. 

When times were in their very 
nadir of despair after the Civil 
War in the United States, British 
capital grabbed the opportunity 
with both hands and came in and 
developed the Middle Western 
States. Now that history repeats 


I F YOU attempt to tell the truth 





By Agnes C. Laut 


itself with Canada, American capi- 
tal is doing the same in Canada. 

Canada is a safer bet now that 
she has scraped bottom and begun 
to come back—witness her ex- 
change, her per capita trade, the 
third or fourth largest in the 
world, her wheat total in a bad 
crop year, her wood pulp and paper 
shipments which total from a half 
to a third of her wheat exports in 
value and this year will equal or 
exceed wheat, and she has the 
largest pulp areas in the world— 
Canada is a safer investment to- 
day, be it wheat lands, pulp areas, 
coal mines, or agricultural imple- 
ment companies, at bottom just 
now, than she was twelve years 
ago when land values were a bal- 
loon bound to burst and come 
down. 


The Brighter Side 


It may be safe to fall from great 
heights in a parachute, because you 
have a chance to pick your land- 
ing. It isn’t in a boom. You hit 
where you drop and you hit hard. 
If you hit hard enough to bounce 
up, it is good for you; you don’t 
stick in the mud of inertia. That 
is why I am an optimist on Canada 
just now, though she is at the nadir 
of her dumps, where I was a pes- 
simist twelve years ago, when the 
sky was the only limit to her boom. 

The very fact that Canada is 
frantically pessimistic just now, 
shows that the patient is alive and 
kicking and getting better. 

When asked shortly before he 


died the secret of his success, the 
late Lord Strathcona answered, “I 
held on. When things are at bot- 
tom it is a pretty good indication 
that they are going to begin to 
climb back to top.” . 

Getting in on _ ground-floor 
values is what always pays in the 
long run and without risk; but 
they have to be real values—not 
rainbows. 

Canada is a safer investment to- 
day than when city lots were sell- 
ing at Chicago and New York 
values, and railroads were being 
laid out along every cow path, and 
palatial hotels and private resi- 
dences were going up in cities of 
50,000 to vie with the expenditure 
of a Chicago or New York, and 
immigrants were tumbling in so 
fast they didn’t take time to pick 
land but took homesteads on sand 
hills on the prospect of a dust 
bath’s raising chickens instead of 
wheat. 

There is another fact, which is 
very subtle but tremendously 
potent with hope for Canada. 
Weigh it. It is going to tip the 
scales in favor of Canada. At the 
present moment Panama is be- 
deviling freight rates and = rail 
maps. The West is paying within 
2 cents as much to haul a hundred- 
weight of grain 800 miles to the 
Pacific as it is paying to haul 
a hundred weight 1,200 to 1,600 
miles to the Atlantic. 

Canada plans to put a rate in 
force which will be the same to 
the West, mile for mile, as East. 
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The Royal Grain Commission 
recommends it. Both political 
parties in Canada back it. If that 
is done, even on the basis of pres- 
ent rates, shippers via Panama for 
one Western province and half 
another province west of the 100th 
meridian will get from 8 to 13 cents 
more a bushel for all grain ship- 
ped to Europe. On a 600-acre 
wheat farm that gain spells the 
difference between $2,000 a year 
plus or minus. On a farm yielding 
from thirty to forty bushels to the 
acre—which virgin lands yield in 
a good year—that gain means 
prosperity. 

The rails are not going to op- 
pose the move; and for two good 
reasons— 

1. Their prosperity is bound up 
in the prosperity of the western 
farmer. 

2. If it is found that the rails 
suffer a deficit from the change, 
that deficit is to be paid out of the 
public treasury. 

The rails can’t lose; and they 
stand a chance to gain. 

That proposal is, of course, a 
revolutionary move in rate mak- 
ing. Confronted with the alter- 
natives of losing on her National 
Railways, which Canada cannot af- 
ford to do, or losing her farmers; 
of no regulation or more regula- 
tion—Canada has boldly taken the 
bull by the horns. She proposes to 
keep her Nationals and hold her 
farmers by forcing rates that will 
give both prosperity. 

Can she do it? Knowing that 
Canada is both Scotch and dogged, 
I would not like to take chances 
on a bet that she will not do it. 

Thus has the Panama Canal 
quickened Canada to an innovation 
in railroad rate making the ulti- 
mate results of which no one can 
forecast. 


Why Recovery Should Be Rapid 


We'll suppose you say that 
Canada is exuberantly prosperous. 
She has weathered the after-war 
tornado. While last year’s crop 
wasn’t 470,000,000 bushels. of 
wheat as in 1923, it was over half 
that, and with the price much 
higher than double she was farther 
ahead than she was in 1923. At 
$1.30 to $1.70, which was the price 
the farmers netted for No. 1 and 
No. 2, Canada had over $400,000,- 
000 to liquidate back debts. 

Her exchange is around par, and 
for a day or two it shot above par. 
Canadian exchange really beat 
sterling back to par. While she 
isn’t getting the old immigration 
totals of 300,000 a year (how could 
she with European exchange put- 
ting a discount on the cash pos- 
sessions of every incoming colonist 
and inflated European currency in 
some countries, such as _ Italy, 


averaging as high wages as in 
Canada?), every month at least 5,- 
000 people who left Canada in the 
slump are returning. 

And though the American tariff 
hit the Canadian live stock in- 
dustry an awful wallop, almost 
killed it on grades and hurt it on 
pure bloods, hasn’t President Cool- 
idge acknowledged that in the near 
future the United States will have 
to be an importer of farm foods? 
And hasn’t the American farmer 
learned that the tariff on wheat did 
not add one cent to Chicago 
prices? Winnipeg prices have 
ruled for a year higher than Chi- 
cago prices. Feeds for stock 
farms have been so high that the 
cost has put many a stock raiser 
out of business both in the corn 
area and in the Eastern dairy area 
of the United States; so that 
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buy land to-day at $8 to $18 an 
acre, with house, barns, water, 
fencing, which you could not touch 
four years ago at $60; and I bear 
testimony that statement is true 
of all four Western Provinces. 

Examples need not be giver. 
They are legion; but here is a 
point—the farmer who buys to- 
day at $8 to $18 an acre stands to 
double his money in ten years and 
to earn higher on $18 land than he 
could on $60 land. 

As for city real estate, the least 
said the better. The drop was a 
sickening thud. Frontages grabbed 
in 1919 at $80 a foot cannot find 
buyers at $15 and are being aban- 
doned for taxes; and I do not think 
I am wrong in saying that slump 
applies equally from Winnipeg to 
Calgary’ and Prince Albert to 
Edmonton. I know lots on cer- 

















Montreal’s famous cold storage plant. This magnificent structure contains 4,500,000 
cubic feet of storage capacity and cost $2,500,000. It is one of the largest plants of 
its kind in the world. 


American farmers are no longer in 
favor of the tariff against Canadian 
farm products. 

Canada is in the trough of the 
slump. Yes, but she’il come back 
quicker than ever before. 

This and much more can all be 
truthfully said of Canada’s status 
to-day on the plus side of the ac- 
count. 

At once, the grand chorus of the 
boosters is drowned in the refrain 
of the gloomy knockers. 

Prosperous? Bunk. Canada 
has been living on hope deferred 
since Confederation in 1867, and in 
all that time has had just one era, 
from 1898 to 1914, as prosperous 
as the United States is normally. 
You can count in ten minutes the 
buildings going up from Winnipeg 
to the Rockies. (Which, by the 
same token, considering the high 
cost of building just now, may not 
be a bad symptom. She will not 
have building investments made at 
50 per cent. higher than she can 
pull her money out ten years 
hence.) But let us listen to both 
sides! Real estate sales are dead, 
say the gloom chorus. You can 


tain Main Streets that scorned 
$60,000 as a price, begging buyers 
to-day at $15,000; and as for sub- 
urban subdivisions, they have gone 
back in thousands of acres to farm 
lands. There, too, is a chance for 
the long-pull investor to multiply 
his capital by four; for the man or 
woman, say, who looks up what 
the taxes are, can pay cash and 
forget the thing for ten years. It 
hardly needs telling that that kind 
of investment is ideal for idle 
money whose owner is under forty 
years of age, but risky and unwise 
for the owner whose age puts a 
long wait off the carpet. 

But all this sustains the argu- 
ments of the knockers. If you 
get the inside information from 
the banks, you will find only 50 
per cent. of the farmers will be able 
to meet their back interest on 
debts, without paying interest on 
the principal. This does not ap- 
ply to farmers who were in the 
country preceding the boom of 
1898 to 1914. Little of their land 
is mortgaged. They are on Easy 
Street. It is the newcomer who 
has been hit by the slump. At 
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least 25 per cent. of the farmers 
in debt will not be able to meet 
their interest, and 25 per cent. will 
only stay on their farms by the 
leniency of bank and creditors, 
who are much more lenient now 
on collections when there are no 
buyers for foreclosed lands. 

There is another story here— 
says gloom, darkly—of banks us- 
ing dummies to buy in lands worth 
$50 an acre at $4 and $6. While 
exchange is at par, three banks 
have failed badly, five have had to 
be amalgamated to save them- 
selves, and one has had to have a 
provincial loan of $15,000,000 to 
save it. And the end is not yet. 

But here, too, is a silver edge 
to the black cloud. The banks are 
so loaded with land that they are 
now organizing sales agencies to 
sell it to settlers at $8 to $18 an 
acre, which is a good chance for 
the buyer. 

You can look at both sets of 
statements and they are both true. 

Where does all this leave Can- 
ada? 

Especially, where does it leave 
her colossal system of National 
Railways built for a growing popu- 
lation of 40,000,000 and not for a 
diminishing population of 9,000,- 
000? These rails had a deficit of 
$72,000,000 in 1921, reduced 
through Sir Henry Thornton’s 
splendid management to a deficit 
of $53,000,000 for 1924. As Can- 
ada has poured into her Nationals 
a billion and a quarter, that deficit 
is a mighty sore spot. It is a sore 
spot on which Mr. La Follette did 
not turn the spotlight in his cam- 
paign for nationalizing rails. It 
hardly needs to be told that Can- 
ada did not want, nor plan, a sys- 
tem of nationalized roads. They 
were landed in her lap in the after- 
war slump—20,646 miles of them 
—a most unwelcome and ill-fav- 
ored war baby. 

Governments provincial and fed- 
eral had guaranteed bonds 
on the two new transcon- 
tinentals. If the war had 
not stopped immigration 
the two roads would 
doubtless have pulled 
through successfully as 
the C. P. R. did through 
equally dark days in its 
early history; but the war 
not only stopped immigra- 
tion and knocked indus- 
trial development on the 
head; it also tied up the 
money markets of the 
world so that private 
owners of the two new 
systems could not borrow 
to pay interest on bonds, 
nor could they arrange a 
refunding long-time sys- 
tem of meeting debts. 

If Canada’s immigration 











Bertha Mountain and auto road, 
Canadian National Park. ~— 


were increasing that deficit might be 
eliminated, and on lowered freight 
rates the country might get the 
benefit of a rail investment of over 
a billion. 

Yet there is not a party—Farm, 
Conservative, Liberal—in Canada, 
and there is not a knocker or a 
booster, who does not ackowledge 
that Sir Henry Thornton has im- 
measurably improved the service 
on the Nationals, that he has cut 
waste and extravagance to the 
bone, that he is laying plans to in- 
crease returns to the Nationals in 
tourist traffic, in industrial de- 
velopment, in extension of steam- 
ship traffic to Alaska and the 
Orient, in diversion of shipments 
via Panama. It is even said that 
the rivalry of a public and private 
system of rails is keeping both on 
their tiptoes to serve the public. 

Here is an example. It was at 
a divisional point on the C. P. R. 
I was waiting to change from C. 
P. across to a station on the Na- 
tionals. The train hands were 
shifting at this divisional point. 
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“Sent as. much grain out through 
these elevators this year as last, 
I mean in proportion to the size 
of the crop?” I asked an engi- 
neer and a brakeman. 

“Not half.” The men gave me 
the number of cars, which I have 
forgotten; and which proved the 
statement. “We’re laying off 
hundreds of hands right now and 
this is the rush season.” 

“How is that? This is one of 
the best crop areas this poor year, 
and though wheat will grade low, 
there will be just as much at this 
point to ship. 

“The Natiouals have got half of 
it away under Thornton. They 
are out for business now. You 
can’t dust any flies off that outfit 
now. They are out keen as fer- 
rets for business from the Lakes 
to the Pacific!” 

I consider that the highest com- 
pliment Sir Henry Thornton could 
get; and he got it from a man so 
loyal to a rival road that he con- 
sidered he owned it. He had been 
a C. P. R. man for thirty-three 
years. 

Granted that Canada’s come- 
back will largely swing around the 
success or failure of her Nationals; 
equally, the success of her Na- 
tionals will depend on Canada’s 
general come-back. 

Thornton is not only carrying 
one of the longest rail systems on 
his back; he is carrying a country 
on his back. And as President 
Beatty of the Canadian Pacific said 
in his address at Boston, the next 
few years will tell the story of the 
most interesting experiment ever 
made in nationalizing. 

Can Canada’s Nationals be made 
to pay? 

I am going to be very brutally 
frank here; for the glad-hand ar- 
tist who conceals facts and puts 
over balloon fiction deceives no 
one on earth but himself. 

Can Canada’s Nationals be made 
to pay? I don’t say will 








The Towers, Wonder Pass, Banff National Park, Canada. 


they be made to pay, for 
that depends on Canadian 
public opinion. 

They can—if 

1. They are taken ab- 
solutely out of politics 
and not used as the foot- 
ball of partisan attack, 
or, what is worse, as the 
fulcrum of political favor 
—you give me so many 
votes and I'll give you a 
new line, or a new sta- 
tion, or a fat, easy job, 
or a contract with a 
rakeoff. 

Are they to-day taken 
out of politics? 

Apparently, yes: really, 
no. Read the Hansard 
report of attack and de- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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‘Business Turns-Its Back 
on Litigation 


Remarkable Results of the First Full Yéar of Commercial Arbitration—Of 
900 Cases Settled, 400 Reached Agreements During First Hearings 
—Average Cost Per Case $10 


MERICAN genius for the de- 
A velopment of economic short 

cuts suddenly has discovered 
a new avenue of opportunity 
where none was supposed to exist. 
Running like a broad highway 
through a morass of legal verbiage 
and red tape that generations of 
merchants considered impassible, 
it points the way to savings in 
time, temper and money so 


By B. J. Duncan 


machinery of the regular courts. 
And they have good reason for 
these opinions. 

Arbitration was started by a 
lawyer! 

Former Judge Moses H. Gross- 
man, head of the firm of House, 
Grossman and Vorhaus and execu- 
tive head of the Arbitration So- 
ciety of America, stands convicted 


professional men—and publicists— 
and formed the Arbitration Society 
of America on May 12, 1922. Many 
readers will recall the flood of pub- 
licity that greeted the organiza- 
tion. This surges up again from 
time to time, and reams of opin- 
ions are published showing that 
arbitration is a “wonderful idea.” 
But the net effect of all this is 
often to convey the im- 





vast as to be almost be- 





yond computation. You 
will find the signposts of 
this new road to under- 


standing on the letter- EARLY two years ago, 
heads, order blanks and “Forbes” printed — under 
contract. forms of many the title “Should Business Arbi- 
thousands’7 of business 


houses, and all of them 
read as follows: 

“Any dispute arising un- 
der the contract shall be 
determined by arbitration, 
pursuant to the arbitration 
law of the State of New 
York, and under the rules 
of the Arbitration Society 
of America, Inc.” 

Until two years ago 
many of the concerns now 
carrying the foregoing 
legend on their papers set 
aside in their budgets sub- 
stantial sums each year to 
meet the expense of legal 
actions, offensive and de- 
fensive. Now the little 
clause in red ink commits 
these same business men 
to the proposition that the 
business law-suit is out- | 
of-date, extravagant, an 








by disputants. 


Four Out of Five 


trate or Go to Law?”—one of the 
first articles to sense the great im- 
portance to business of the com- 
mercial arbitration movement. 
This article sets forth the re- 
markable results of the first full 
year of constructive work. 
One of the most significant 
things about arbitration is the 
ready acceptance of the principle 
Judge Grossman, 
father of the movement and head 
of the Arbitration Society of 
America, says: 
_ “If you put the idea of arbitra- 
tion into the heads of potential 
litigants, four out of five will 
settle their disputes the first time 
they come together.” 


pression that nothing much 
has been done about it— 
that it is still in the future. 

That was my impression 
until one day last October 
when I'attended a meeting 
of the Cleveland Chamber 
of Commerce where Judge 
Grossman was explaining 
what arbitration has ac- 
complished and how it 
works. As a result I 
visited him later in New 
York to get the facts. 
Here they are: 

In the first full year of 
actual operation, recently 
ended, the Arbitration So- 
ciety of America was asked 
to aid in the settlement of 
500 cases. Of that number 
100 were decided by arbi- 
trators, and 400 reached 
agreements out of court 
during the preliminary 
meetings. 

The average time con- 
sumed by each case was 
two weeks. The average 
cost was $10. The amounts 
in controversy ranged from 











$80 to nearly a half-million 





economic waste—and un- 
necessary. 

“Pretty hard on the lawyers,” 
is probably the conclusion of the 
average reader from the forego- 
ing. But wait a minute. The 
movement to stop needless litiga- 
tion is not necessarily a blow at 
the law. Some lawyers think ‘it 
will give their profession larger 
incomes. All who have studied 
the growth of the arbitration 
movement now sweeping the 
country agree that it will yield 
far more satisfactory service to 
the client than the slow, cumber- 
some, over-burdened and expensive 


on that count. Of his own volition 
and with very little initial en- 
couragement, Judge Grossman 
took up the New York arbitration 
law passed by the legislature of 
1920 and tried to sell it to litigants 
for nearly two years before he 
realized the size of the job. For 
hundreds of years disputants had 
been going into the courts. They 
couldn’t get it into their heads that 
a simpler system might exist. 

So Judge Grossman made a fresh 
start. He enlisted a powerful and 
influential group of other lawyers, 
judges, business men, bankers and 


dollars—an item of two 
weeks’ pay for a chorus girl be- 
ing the smallest amount involved, 
and a mere detail of Big Busi- 
ness amounting to approximately 
$487,000 being the largest. 

That looked to me like a fairly 
good showing, but it soon de- 
veloped that the Judge was just 
starting. 

“I don’t want you to overlook 
the significance of the settle- 
ments reached out of court,” he 
said. “If you go deeply enough 


into arbitration you will find that 
same ‘rough ratio of four to. one. 
In other words, if you put the 
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idea of arbitration into the heads 
of potential litigants, four out oi 
five will settle their disputes the 
first time they come _ together. 
They will come to an agreement 
without the aid of arbitrators. 

“Now compare that with the 
effect of the litigation process in 
the courts which arbitration is 
designed to avoid. At the outset 
the contestants may be merely 
cool to each other. But as time 
drags on through all the tedious 
technicalities which mean noth- 
ing but red tape to the litigants, 
their patience becomes exhausted. 
Long before the case comes to 
trial they are often bitter enemies, 
because in the very nature of 
things they are driven 
farther and farther apart by 
the machinery of the courts. 

“Goodwill is eliminated 
by litigation. It is fostered 
and preserved by arbitra- 
tion. Wherever the plan is 
fairly considered this item 
alone is enough to justify 
its adoption. It is far more 
important than the time or 
money saved, although they 
are both tremendous.” 

Some time ago it was 
pointed out that the Su- 
preme Court of New York 
is about three and one-half 
years behind in its work, 
with a total of 26,000 cases 
on its calendars. Relatively 
equal congestion is reported 
from all parts of the coun- 
try. That helps to explain 
the astonishing impetus at- 
tained by the arbitration 
movement within the last 
few months, not only in 
New York, but throughout 
the country. For the Arbi- 
tration Society does not con- 
fine its efforts to its home 
state. 

The first of the high 
spots of the society’s activities 
was the adoption of arbitration 
by the moving picture  in- 
dustry. Will Hays snatched at 
the idea when it was presented to 
him. So did Charles C. Pettijohn, 
general counsel of the Film Boards 
of Trade. With characteristic 
thoroughness “the movies” or- 
ganized the entire industry, setting 
up thirty-one arbitration boards. 
Here is the result of one year’s 
work as announced by Mr. Petti- 
john: 

“These arbitration boards have 
heard, decided, and disposed of 
more than 5,000 cases. I am re- 
ferring now to cases actually heard 
and disposed of by arbitration 
boards and not the number of cases 
that were disposed of by reason of 
the fact that both parties were ob- 
ligated to arbitrate, brought into 


touch with each other, encouraged 
to sit down calmly and discuss 
their difficulties. Probably five 
times as many cases were disposed 
of in this manner. 

“The money savings in distribu- 
tion costs alone during this period 
of time can be most conservatively 
set at $1,500,000.” 

Through-the activity of the New 
York society, arbitration commit- 
tees have been formed in nearly 
every state, and active campaigns 
are under way. The effect of these 


‘is shown by scores of offers made 


by merchants outside of New York 
to settle their disputes under the 
New York law. 
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ciety’s experience and information 
has been made available. Recently 
Judge Grossman completed a tour 
of the Middle West at the urgent 
invitation of commercial organiza- 
tion in Cleveland, St. Louis, Indian- 
apolis, and Milwaukee. He was 
accompanied by A. J. Wolfe, Chief 
of the Division of Commercial 
Laws of the Department of Com- 
merce. Thousands of business 
men were lined up for arbitration 
during this trip. 

It will be quite evident from the 
foregoing that the man who has 
launched this movement and is do- 
ing so much to carry it on must be 
a storehouse of energy. Judge 

Grossman is all of that— 








Moses H. Grossman 


Executive Head of the Arbitration Society of America 


The strength of the New York 
law lies in the fact that it makes 
arbitration “valid, irrevocable and 
enforceable.” New Jersey and 
Oregon also have good laws, and 
there are arbitration laws in Idaho, 
Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Massa- 
chusetts, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Utah, and Wis- 
consin. But in most of these 
states a disputant who has signed 
an agreement to arbitrate may 
withdraw and carry his case into 
the courts, or there are other 
weaknesses. The campaigns now 
under way throughout the country 
are designed to amend these laws 
to make them substantially uni- 
form with that of New York. 

Steps toward the legalization of 
arbitration have been started in 
thirty-five states, and in each of 
those states the Arbitration So- 


but it falls far short of a 
complete description. Quite 
the most amazing feature 
of the work he has done is 
the fact that he is the head 
of a law firm which is re- 
puted to have the largest 
litigation practice in New 
York, which probably means 
the largest in the country. 
In other words, while some 
other firms have larger ac- 
counts, in all probability 
Judge Grossman has more 
individual clients than any 
other lawyer alive. 

Since he has made a for- 
tune out of litigation, it is 
a natural question to ask 
why he should be campaign- 
ing day and night to substi- 
tute a process far simpler 
and less expensive to his 
clients. The answer to that 
question is one of the most 
potent arguments for arbi- 
tration. And the conten- 
tion that a good lawyer can 
make as much money out 
of arbitration as—or more 
than—he can out of litiga- 
tion is only a small part of 
the answer. 

Briefly, it is Judge Grossman’s 
argument that even-handed justice 
is the most important thing to the 
preservation of the United States. 

“You do not always get that out 
of the courts,” he says. “No mat- 
ter how high the integrity of the 
judges, the machinery of the law 
has become so complex that in ef- 
fect decisions can be bought. Cases 
are decided less on their real 
merits than on the abilities of op- 
posing lawyers, and their clever- 
ness in introducing or keeping out 
facts which may have a decisive 
value in reaching a fair and equit- 
able decision. 

“Arbitration under the New York 
law is not bound by rules of evi-. 
dence or other red tape. The so-' 
ciety has a list of 3,000 arbitrators, 
most of them volunteers, all of 
them experts in one line or an- 
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other. At a moment’s notice it can 
furnish a list of arbitrators to dis- 
putants, from which they may se- 
lect to represent the men who have 
no interest in their controversy. 
Under the arbitration law these 
men finally selected may seek ex- 
pert testimony by mail, telephone, 
or telegraph, or by personal con- 
tacts. 

“The process is simplicity itself. 
Contestants sign, and take affidavit 
to their signatures before a notary, 
a form of agreement to submit 
their dispute to arbitration. They 
may agree then on one arbiter, or 
each side may select one, the two 
then selecting a third. A date is 
then fixed for the hearing. Each 
- side agrees to a simple statement 
of the issue, which is made as 
brief and clear as possible. In liti- 
gation it is often the lawyer’s duty 
to make the issue as complex and 
obscure as possible, if he is to give 
adequate representation to his 
client. 


Decisions of Arbitrators Final 


“It has been found that this 
simple statement of an issue is 
more influential in the settlement 
of disputes than any other stage 
of the process. When it does not 
bring about an agreement the hear- 
ing is held, the statement is ampli- 
fied by discussion and questions, 
witnesses are heard to substantiate 
any point at issue, and expert tes- 
timony is sought. 

“Decisions of arbitrators are 
final and irrevocable. The only 
appeal is by proving fraud. 

“Under the New York law whén 
two contestants have agreed to 
arbitrate and one of them repu- 
diates the agreement, an order is 
issued by the Supreme Court com- 
pelling arbitration. The court in 
that event names the arbiters. In 
either event the men chosen to 
make an award have the same 
standing in regard to the partic- 
ular case at issue as a justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

“From the point of view of the 
lawyer I am convinced that arbi- 
tration is a good thing because it 
eliminates waste. Under the pres- 
ent system every lawyer must 
maintain an organization. The 
overhead of a large firm with many 
accounts is tremendous. Practi- 
cally all of that overhead is elimin- 
ated through arbitration. There- 
fore, if the lawyer gets a smaller 
fee for an arbitration settlement 
reached in two weeks than he 
would get for a litigation verdict 
arrived at in two to five years, he 
is really much better off finan- 
cially. 

“But in my opinion the over- 
whelming argument is the effect 
that a speeding up of justice, 
through arbitration, will have in 


checking the growing disrespect 
for the courts. This is vital to the 
preservation of our Government. 
As matters stand now our judges 
are hopelessly overburdened with 
work, and we cannot expect im- 
provement in the administration 
of justice while that condition 
exists. Arbitration points the 
way.” 

Judge Grossman is quite frank 
in stating that his own interest 
in this cause grew out of personal 
observations of injustice through 
delay in the courts. His back- 
ground and environment in his 
early life kindled a spirit of sym- 
pathy for the poor man. Born on 
the East Side of New York in 
1873, he got the early business and 
economic training of all the young- 
sters in that section. Long before 
he was ten years old he was help- 
ing to support himself by selling 
matches. Later he became a news- 
boy. But in the meantime he stuck 
to his studies. 

At 14, he graduated from Gram- 
mer School No. 22 as valedictorian 
of his class. Then—supporting 
himself by work wherever he 
could find it—he entered the New 
York University Law School. In 
1894, before his graduation with 
the degree of LL.B., he took the 
bar examination and was tendered 
an appointment as assistant dis- 
trict attorney by John R. Fellows. 
But he declined that honor to take 
a junior partnership with the firm 
of House, Grossman and Vorhaus. 


Active Career as Lawyer 


When he was ten years old 
young Grossman edited the only 
school magazine of that time, and 
as a result of that activity he be- 
came a regular contributor to sev- 
eral juvenile publications. Later he 
worked as a newspaper reporter, 
learning much about the attitude 
of the man in the street toward 
the red tape and complexities of 
the law that might never occur to 


one with only legal experience. . 


For a time he taught in the pub- 
lic school where his own early 
education had been obtained. 

In the law he has had a remark- 
ably active career, but in spite of 
the enormous amount of work he 
has handled he has found time to 
devote to ethical and social work. 
He was associated for many years 
with the A. M. Lee Literary So- 
ciety, the Whittier Debating club, 
the Addison Literary Society and 
the Hawthorne Debating Society. 
He was also a member of the his- 
toric Cooper Union Debating Club, 
and organized the Literary League, 
a congress of literary societies. 
Recently he was honored by in- 
vitation to membership in the com- 
mittee to restate the law, compris- 
ing the one hundred most widely 
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known lawyers in the United 
States. 

Admirers of Judge Grossman 
have often said that as a business- 
man he would have made a greater 
success than he has as a lawyer. 
Perhaps his most outstanding 
capacity in this connection is his 
organizing ability. The Arbitra- 
tion Society of America is a tribute 
to his knowledge in that respect. 
If it has overlooked anything in 
the campaign to substitute com- 
monsense arbitration for the bit- 
terness and expense of litigation, 
nobody has been able to find it. 


Great Aid to Courts 


It is pointed out by Judge Gross- 
man that one reason for the whole- 
hearted approval of the Society’s 
program given by business men 
is that it furnishes many of them 
an opportunity to participate in 
the affairs of their government, 
an opportunity denied them by 
the courts. 

“The 3,000 arbiters whose names 
are on our lists,” he said, “are men 
of the type you rarely or never 
see in juries. I need not go into 
the reasons in detail. Every think- 
ing citizen knows that the jury 
system puts a premium on ignor- 
ance, if not sheer stupidity. The 
law is so slow that an intelligent 
man simply will not waste the 
time required for jury service, 
and as a consequence there is and 
has been for some time nation- 
wide protest against the deteri- 
oration of our juries. 

“Now one of the reasons for 
this situation is the immense 
amount of trivial issues that are 
carried into the courts, issues in- 
volving no real points of law, 
which may be settled by a little 
discussion approached in a spirit 
of tolerance and common sense. 
Many good citizens have criticized 
their fellows for refusal to serve 
on juries. But we have found 
that the very men who will not 
waste their time in jury service 
are quite willing to volunteer it 
when the process is swift and 
shorn of red tape. 

“Thus arbitration serves all dis- 
putants more equitably by bring- 
ing to bear on their problems the 
unbiased opinion of experts whom 
in most cases they could not afford 
to hire. When it is developed 
sufficiently it will help the courts 
by clearing their calendars of all 
petty and unimportant matters— 
and some big issues which do not 
involve points of law. But, as I 
remarked before, its chief value is 
and will be in its effect on the mass 
of opinion. I do not know of any- 
thing that holds more promise of 
social, political and economic 
value than the movement for 
arbitration.” 
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Cheering Facts and Opinions 
from Business Stalwarts 


HE reaction of a few weeks 
ago in grain and security 
prices has had a tendency to 


establish some doubt as to the health 
of business. At the time, Secretary 
Hoover pointed out that these inter- 
mediate ups and downs in prices were 
of no value as a barometer of general 
business conditions, and that the im- 
portance attached to them is usually 
very much exaggerated. This same 
opinion is held by all sound-thinking 
business men and economists. 

Opinions that have been expressed 
subsequent to the stock market break 
in prices by leaders in every field of 
industry and the official reports of 
Government bureaus, the periodical 
letters of the leading banks, and 
statements by corporations have all 
been of one tenor—that business is 
following a normal course with mod- 
erate expansion in the more impor- 
tant lines, and a favorable outlook 
generally. No boom is in sight, and 
none has been prophesied or desired 
by leaders of experience. 

Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
Steel Corporation, states that the out- 
look warrants continued heavy ex- 
penditures by his 
organization for 
enlargement and 
expansion of its 
facilities. Judge 
Gary expressed 
the opinion that 
prices in the steel 
industry are 

, lower than they 
Elbert H.Gary ought to be at 
the present time, which is rather un- 
healthy and ought not to exist. “If 
the steel industry continues a baro- 
meter of business, then the country 
has a good future. Nothing, includ- 
ing the politicians, Congressional agi- 
tation, or any agitation, can stop 
prosperity for any great length of 
time. There is nothing in the situa- 
tion to cause any one to be fright- 
ened regarding the future, and if 
money rates are kept reasonable, good 
business may be expected néxt Fall 
and Winter,” he thinks. 

W. B. Storey, president of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
road, says: “Earnings thus far this 
year have shown improvement over 
1924, and I see no reason why this 
improvement should not continue 
the rest of the half-year. This year, 
at last, we are carrying out our nor- 
mal program of maintenance, and 
increases in net will result more from 
increases in gross than from any 
other factor. Unless revenues fail to 


come up to expectations, we plan to 
finance this year’s capital expenditures 
out of earnings and cash on hand.” 
A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, says: “Stu- 
debaker will make 600 passenger cars 
a day during the 
second quarter of 
the year. Present 
demand consider- 
ably exceeds fac- 
tory capacity and 
is much better 
than last year. 
Export sales have 
shown from 50 to 
100 per cent. in- 
crease each month since last Sep- 
tember. We are contemplating enter- 
ing the motor bus business on a 
large scale. Our $4,000,000 bank 
loans will be paid off by July 1.” 
Charles M. Schwab says, “Beth- 
lehem Steel is having the biggest 
month of the last two years. Orders 
are up and busi- 
ness continues to 
come in. The 
present year will 
not be a boom 
year, which is not 
wanted, but the 
kind of a year in 
which the manu- 
facturers and 
business men will 
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make money.” 

In the electrical manufacturing 
field, Gerald Swope, president of 
the Gerieral Electric Company, states 
that orders received for the first 
three months of the present year 
showed an increase of 14 per cent. 
over the corresponding period of last 
year. 

John \N. Willys, president of the 
Willys-Overland Company, reports 
that never before has the outlook 
for his concern 
been better. “All 
evidence indicates 
a steady increase 
in demand for 
automobiles _ this 
Spring, and we 
expect to main- 
tain our produc- 
tion gait of last 
month for some 
time to come. Our dealers are al- 
ready beginning to fill a brisk de- 
mand that presages a car shortage. 
We are employing nearly 20,000 men 
at our three plants at Toledo, Pon- 
tiac and Elmira.” 

Samuel Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works said: 











“I am still optimistic over general 
business conditions in the United 
States, and I think they will show 
improvement with added momentum 
from day to day until the end of 
the year.” 


C. W. Nash, president of Nash 
Motors, in commenting on conditions 
in his company, said: 

“Sales for the 
three months 
_ showed an in- 
crease of 43 per 
cent. over last 
year. Our com- 
pany has been in 
an oversold condi- 
tion since Janu- 
ary 1 and not- 
withstanding re- 
cent additions to 
manufacturing facilities we are un- 
able to meet demand. 


“Orders in hand for April are 
greatly in excess of our possible pro- 
duction and stocks of cars in hands 
of dealers are 40 per cent. less than 
a year ago. This would indicate max- 
imum capacity production for the 
next few months. An entire new line 
of machinery for production of the 
Ajax car is now in place in the Ajax 
plant at Racine. The date when we 
shall begin actual production of the 
Ajax car has not yet been definitely 
fixed.” 

“There is a feeling out on the 
Coast that we are entering a period 
of commercial and industrial stab- 
ility, in itself stim- 
ulating to  busi- 
ness,” says Wil- 
liam Sproule, 
president of the 
Southern Pacific 
Company. After 
the. opening of 
Spring and for 
the rest of the 


C. W. Nash 


William Sproule year, earnings 
for that com- 
pany should compare favorably 


with the same period of 1924. 
Southern Pacific will also enter the 
season with more equipment than 
ever before, the management seeing 
no reason to make any curtailment 
in maintenance during the fore part 
of the year. Rainfall in California 
came in sufficient time to give a good 
outlook for the various fruit crops 
in that state. 

James A. Patten, veteran leader in 
the Chicago grain market, said: 
“Taking the markets as a whole, I am 

(Continued on page 130) 











Three Generations’ Teamwork 
Does the “Impossible” 


Forty Years oi Family Devotion to a Vision Enabled Maslands to Apply 
Quantity Production Methods to Rigs of Oriental Design and Color- 
ing—Weaving and Dyeing in Continuous Rolls 


T WAS a chilly day in mid- 

Winter. A wet snow was fall- 
& ing, drenching everything it 
touched. The slush. was inches 
deep on the sidewalks and_ the 
‘crossings were quagmires. Resi- 
dents of Roanoke hastened along 
the main business street intent on 
getting into warm stores and of- 
fices, ignoring the usual 
distractions of a _ busy 
street. . 

Suddenly foot traffic was 
blocked by two men who 
came from the door of a 
department store carrying 
between them a rolled up 
rug. Pedestrians grumbled 
at the delay and waited for 
them to carry it off. In- 
stead, the men placed it 
carefully in the center oi 
the sidewalk and then pro- 
ceeded to unroll it, reveal- 
ing a delicate Oriental pat- 
tern against a background 
of softest blue. 

There it lay in the 
slush for three days, sur- 
rounded at first by a 
wondering throng. In the 
beginning its velvety hues 
were in sharp contrast with 
the drab brown of the side- 
walk muck, and _pedes- 
trians, still curious, walked 
gingerly around it. But in 
a few hours the mud con- 
cealed its colors, and it 
ceased to be a novelty. Re- 
marking that it was a 
rather large and expensive 
doormat, thirty thousand 
people tramped across. it. 

Back of that spectacular demon- 
stration of utility is a manufac- 
turing triumph produced by forty 
years of hard labor and continuous 
experiment by three generations 
of Philadelphia rug makers who 
refused to concede impossibilities. 
The Maslands, who made the rug, 
knew nothing of the test to which 
it had been put until, cleaned and 
dried, it hung in the window of 
the Roanoke store, an eloquent 
testimonial to their own enduring 
patience. But the fact that its 
colors were still fast and that ten 





By Wm. A. McGarry 


years of ordinary wear in three 
days had hardly touched its sur- 
face did not astonish them in the 
least. They knew the materials 
and the work that had gone into it. 

As a family story the history of 
the Maslands is one of the most in- 
teresting in the annals of American 
business. But it goes deeper than 








Maurice H. Masland 


President of C. H. Masland & Sons, well known rug 
manufacturers of Philadelphia and one of the oldest 


companies of its kind in the country. 


mere commercial success. For the 
Maslands have kept alive under 
modern, multiple-production fac- 
tory methods the best traditions 
of their ancient craft. They have 
taken the beauty of the East, avail- 
able only to the few, and com- 
dined it with the utility of the 
West, made for the many. 

It is now three years since this 
family perfected a method which 
has been the goal of rug makers 
since the first application of power 
to the loom—the manufacture of 
a large size rug in a continuous 


mechanical operation without sac- 
rifice of quality. 

When their experiments started 
they were told they were tackling 
a triple impossibility—mechanical, 
chemical, and artistic. Disregard- 
ing that, they buckled down to 
work. When finally they were 
able to announce their triumph it 
was hailed as the result of 
an inspiration. But to the 
Maslands it represented 
only the final step in an 
amazing series of opera- 
tions based on prolonged 
study and experiment—a 
step they had foreseen 
years ago. 

C. H. Masland, Sr., now 
more than eighty years 
old, founded the firm of C. 
H. Masland & Sons in 1864. 
He was born in Philadel- 
phia and went to work ina 
hosiery mill owned by his 
father at the age of 10, 
continuing his schooling at 
night. When he reached 
the age at which boys of 
the present: generation are 
leaving high school he had 
an expert’s knowledge. 
Then—young Masland was 
18 — Lincoln called for 
volunteers. The Maslands 
promptly closed their mill 
and volunteered en masse. 
The elder Masland was 54 
and thus beyond military 
age, but he didn’t like the 
idea of leaving the war to 
youngsters. So he simply 
reversed the figures of his 
age and got into the army. 
C. H. served out his three months’ 
enlistment, and then joined up 
again for three years. 

A Sunday school superintendent 
who had taken over a small dye 
plant as a bad debt took a liking to 
Masland and sent him to the plant 
as his representative. Less than 
a year later he offered to let Mas- 
land buy the plant and pay for it 
out of profits, if he could make 
any. The youth snapped up the 
offer, and in a few years owned 
the business. That was the be- 
ginning of the present vast enter- 
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Members of the third generation of Maslands, who are playing important parts in the development of the company founded 
by their grandfather. They are, left to right, Frank E. Masland, Jr., Robert P. Masland, C. H. Masland, 2nd, and M. H. 


prise headed by one of his sons. 

One by one Mr. Masland brought 
four of his six sons into the busi- 
ness. Maurice H. and Frank E. en- 
tered in the order named. At first 
the plant was devoted to the mak- 
ing of dyes. But little by little it 
expanded. Dyeing yarns for car- 
pets became one of its chief activ- 
ities, and knowledge gained in this 
work laid the foundation for later 
achievements. In 1886 the sons 
decided a bigger future awaited 
them in carpet making. In a single 
room they took over some hand 
looms and started weaving. Two 
years later Charles William Mas- 
land, another brother, joined them. 
From the small beginning the car- 
pet business grew so rapidly that 
shortly after the third brother 
ioined the enterprise it was able to 
put up a building on a new loca- 
tion, absorbing the dye business. 


How Sons Solved Problems 


When J. Wesley Masland en- 
tered the partnership in 1896 the 
sole product of the Masland mills 
was carpets. The demand for a 
floor covering easier to handle and 
more sanitary than carpet was al- 
ready making itself known, how- 
ever. That is why the brothers 
began, in 1897, to produce small 
ingrain art squares. A method 
now perfected and applied to large 
sized rugs was next given its first 
trial. 

In order to explain this method 
insofar as the interests of the mak- 
ers will permit, it should be stated 
first that in the manufacture of 
any good rug what is brought to 
the surface is really a closely com- 
pacted collection of yarn tufts. 
The yarn, in other words, stands 
on end. Under the old process, 
wherever one color showed, all the 
other colors going into the manu- 
facture of a rug were “buried.” 
Rug makers for generations had 


Masland, Jr. 


been aware of the costliness of this 
process, with its unnecessary 
waste of material in the back of 
the rug and the restriction of 
relatively low loom speeds, but 
many experts had assumed that 
nothing could be done about it. 

Rug making was one of the old- 
est arts known to mankind. It 
was an art that by common agree- 
ment had reached its highest per- 
fection, from-an artistic point of 
view, at any rate, in the famous 
handmade rugs of the Orient. The 
more valuable of these rugs were 
generally the product of an entire 
family, and often they required 
years to complete. That brought 
the cost far beyond the reach of 
the average householder. 


When the Maslands began to 
study the possibilities of a speedier 
and less costly method, experts 
were still marveling over the 
wonders of the Jacquard machine. 
This made possible the use of five 
colors in a series of operations. 
They wanted more colors, im order 
that a rug of Oriental design could 
be brought within the means of 
every buyer, and to this end a con- 
tinuous mechanical operation was 
essential. At the same time they 
recognized that seams meant wear, 
and that the ideal machine-made 
rug must be seamless, like the 
handmade product. 

How the sons prepared them- 
selves to solve these problems is 
a story of endless patience and of 
perfect co-ordination of effort. 
Maurice H. Masland, now presi- 
dent of the company, who was re- 
garded as the directing genius of 
the family and who is credited with 
visualizing the future of its prod- 
uct, made a special study of the 
mechanical problems involved. 
The late Charles W: Masland— 
who died last September while 
vice-president—turned his atten- 
tion to the chemistry of dyeing, 


and to factory direction. Frank 
E. Masland’s assignment illustrated 
the faith of the whole family that 
the supposed “impossible” prob- 
lems would be solved. He went 
in for finance and economics, in 
order to be ready for a consider- 
able expansion of facilities. He is 
now treasurer. J. Wesley Mas- 
land, now secretary, studied selling 
problems and business details. But 
each obtained also a good insight 
into the problems of the others. 
There was a constant interchange 
of information and ideas—thor- 
ough co-ordination. 


Saving by New Method 


One year after the art squares 
were introduced the Maslands suc- 
ceeded in applying the continuous 


operation principle to carpets, 
limited, of course, to narrow 
widths. This method made pos- 


sible a marked speeding up of pro- 
duction. In 1900 another forward 
step was taken when rugs in the 
27 by 54 inch size were made. Five 
years later, in 1905, when the de- 
mand for rugs in place of carpets 
began to make itselfmore apparent, 
full size rugs—9 by 12 feet—were 
made by sewing several breadths 
together with borders having 
mitred corners. In 1908 the fifth 
milestone was passed with the 
elimination of the cross seams, 
and in 1914 the real work of ap- 
plying all the previous knowledge 
to the production of a seamless 
machine-made rug was launched. 
“The problem was _ peculiarly 
complicated because of the thick- 
ness of the material, and the fact 
that a rug to give service must be 
tightly woven,” said J. Wesley 
Masland. “It must be pliable, yet 
hold its shape under the hardest 
kind of usage. Disregarding for 
the moment the problem of a com- 
plicated pattern with borders, the 
task in even a single solid color 
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without a border is very difficult. 

“When a pattern is used the 
problem is made more complex by 
each color, and also by the varia- 
tions of the design. A method 
that would work very well with a 
single color would be of no use 
in attempting to implant a delicate 
pattern of two or more colors, 
each of which must be sharp and 
distinct. And ordinary methods 
would be out of the question with 
seven colors. 

“I do not know how many sepa- 
rate experiments were made in 
our mills before the present 
method was developed, and before 
we had finally worked out its ap- 
plication. Fifteen years agd we 
knew we were on the right track, 
_ and by 1914 we were convinced we 
could apply this method to the 
making of seamless rugs in any 
reasonable number of colors and 
any complexity of pattern. 

“The utilization of live steam in 
our method is of the utmost im- 
portance. For example, the deli- 
cate colors are set by the use of 
it. Steam gives even more assur- 
ance that the dyes will be fast. 
The rug used for the demonstra- 
tion at Roanoke had a blue back- 
ground, and blue is the most 
fugitive color used in rugs. The 
dyes are the best made—clear, 
definite, and as fast and lasting as 
those used by the Eastern weavers 
in the more costly Orientals. By 
the Masland method the colors go 
to the heart of the wool and last 
as long as the wool itself—and this 
is a positive guarantee back of 
Masland method rugs and carpets. 

“Long before the present Mas- 
land rug was put on the market, 
however, we had made usage tests. 
Cutting up a rug to find that the 
dye has gone to the heart of it is 
far less satisfactory than actual 
wear and tear. When the present 
Masland method was first estab- 
lished we made carpets that are 
still in use after more than twenty 
years of service. For years we in- 
spected a church carpet in Phila- 
delphia regularly for signs of color 
loss, but it is to-day bright and 
good. 


Spirit of Teamwork 


“The first and most obvious sav- 
ing by the new method is in the 
handling of the yarns. These get 
their dye now in a single opera- 
tion, instead of five. A second sav- 
ing is made in the weaving. When 
that was done with the Jacquard 
it was a slow process. The 
Jacquard is really a pattern ma- 
chine. It is equipped with a pat- 
tern from which each color is 
brought to the surface so as to 
form the colored figures. That, 
of course, takes time. Rugs by 
the new Masland method are 


woven in continuous rolls. Then 
from a gigantic original the rich 
Oriental designs are transmitted 
to the fine woolen texture.” 


Just what quantity production 
at quantity prices means may be 
indicated by comparisons. Under 
the old method, makers of Wilton 
rugs rarely produced’ more than 
500 of a single patern. The reason 
was that this number met all the 
demands of the market at pricés 
necessitated by the higher cost of 
manufacture. The Maslands found 
after introducing their new rug 
that at the lower prices possible it 
was necessary to make runs of 5,- 
000 and more of a single popular 
pattern to supply the demands of 





C. H. Masland, Sr. 
Who founded the firm of C. H. Masland 
& Sons in 1864. Mr. Masland, who 
retired some years ago, is now more than 
eighty years old. 


the trade. Rugs of that type pre- 
viously had been confined to the 
homes of the more well-to-do. 
The lower prices put them within 
the reach of a much wider market. 


What struck me as the most re- 
markable feature of this develop- 
ment is the fact that not one of 
the Maslands in three generations 
who contributed to it will claim 
the larger share of the credit. 
That more than anything else in 
this firm illustrates the complete 
spirit of teamwork that has pre- 
vailed. When it is considered that 
every forward step was pioneer 
work in which there was room for 
unlimited opinion, but no actual 
rule of guidance, this becomes 
even more amazing. 


Another point of interest, as il- 
lustrating the confidence and 
vision of the family, is the factory 
launched some years ago at Car- 
lisle. Up -to that time all the 
manufacturing of the company had 
been done in a series of big build- 
ings in the Kensington mill dis- 
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trict of Philadelphia. Long be- 
fore the new method was ready 
for marketing the Maslands reai- 
ized that when their plans de- 
veloped there would be a sudden 
demand for expansion. _ They met 
this by building one of the finest 
mills in the world at Carlisle, Pa. 


Plants Working Day and Night 


“Expansion in a congested dis- 
trict is always a matter of com- 
promising with efficiency,” Mr. 
Masland remarked. “Scientific 
routing is becoming of greater im- 
portance every day, but it is im- 
possible to carry it to its ultimate 
possibilities in old plants where 
space is at a premium. Accord- 
ingly we built the Carlisle mills 
on a large tract where there is 
plenty of room for expansion with- 
out loss of efficiency.” 

Events have confirmed the judg- 
ment of the company. Since the 
new rug has been put on the mar- 
ket it has been necessary to add 
to the Carlisle mills, and most of 
the time both Philadelphia and 
Carlisle units have operated on day 
and night schedules. By the time 
the demand jumped the Maslands 
had the factory capacity to handle 
it, and also the trained force neces- 
sary to a large output. The rugs 
now include virtually the whole 
range of designs to be found in the 
costly handmade Oriental products. 

For a time three generations of 
Maslands were actively engaged 
in the business, but some. years ago 
the founder retired. The mem- 
bers of the third generation now 
with the enterprise are Maurice 
H. Masland, Jr., son of the presi- 
dent; Charles H. Masland, 2d, son 
of the late Charles W. Masland; 
Frank E. Masland, Jr., and Robert 
P. Masland, son of the treasurer. 
Maurice H., Jr., and C. H. 2d, are 
located at the Philadelphia plant, 
and the two others are at Carlisle. 
All are being trained as the founder 
trained his sons—to handle spe- 


‘cific tasks, but also to do anything 


that might be required of them 
for the good of the business. 





Success and Happiness 
often seem to be as far apart 
as the poles. But they aren’t. 
Everybody — even the rich 
—can have both. Herbert N. 
Casson, who needs no intro- 
duction to “Forbes” readers, 
tells you how in a series of 
twelve articles beginning in 
an early issue. They are 
short, crisp, stimulating, 
bigger than business, and as 
broad as life. 
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Where Small Credits Are 
Granted Successfully 


Commercial Credit Company of Baltimore, Middleman Between Banks and 
Manufacturers and Dealers Selling on Time—How Chairman 
Duncan Built Up $162,000,000 Business in 12 Years 


WELVE years ago A. E. 
Duncan started the Commer- 
cial Credit Company at Balti- 
more with a capital of $300,000 and 
no business. In 1924 the company 
and its affiliated companies had cash 
capital, surplus and profits of over 
$18,000,000, and did an annual busi- 
ness of over $162,000,000. Starting 
with five employees, he now has over 
1,200 on his payroll. It 
takes more than sound busi- 
ness methods and unusual 
managerial skill to account 
for such growth. Luck never 
brought any one such results. 
If you dig into such suc- 
cess as that you will always 
find a man who had .the 
vision to see that there was 
a real need for a brand new 
kind of a concern to render 
a brand new type of service, 
or that there was an oppor- 
tunity to develop the hap- 
hazard, unco-ordinated ef- 
forts of the pioneers in some 
field of business. 

That is the vision that 
Duncan saw. 

In fifty years there had 
been nothing new in banking. 
It was a trite saying that if a 
large business wanted to 
borrow a million or two it 
would have no_ trouble 
getting it in Wall Street, but 
that if a small one wanted 
$10,000 it would probably 
have to sell control to get 
it. The individual who 
wanted a couple of hundred 
to finance the purchase of a 
horse and buggy was forced 
into the arms of the local 
Shylock. 

This strictly financial con- 
dition held business back for 
more than a hundred years. 
It kept potential consumers from buy- 
ing and it prevented sound enterprises 
from expanding to the extent that they 
might have with sufficient capital. 

Quantity production and advertising 
are commonly given the entire credit 
for putting automobiles, pianos, bath- 
tubs, and electric washing machines 
within the reach of every one. Cer- 
tainly there are more automobiles and 
pianos in use to-day than there were 
buggies and melodeons at any time. 


By Johnson Heywood 


Modern methods of financing have 
had a larger part in this expansion of 
business than is generally realized. 
Without some way to finance install- 
ment sales, few of these commodities 
could be purchased. Probably not one 
in four of the automobiles that have 
been turned out of our factories -could 
have been bought except on easy pay- 
ments. What is more, many manufac- 





A. E. Duncan 


Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Com- 


mercial Credit Company of Baltimore 


turers, retailers, and jobbers could not 
have expanded their business to the 
full extent possible had there not been 
some other source of capital than the 
ordinary bank. 

Up to a few years ago furniture was 
about the only commodity that could 
be bought on the installment plan, and 
only those concerns with large cap- 
ital could stand the financial strain 
imposed by deferred payments. The 
small retailers of automobiles, electric 


appliances, or musical instruments 
simply had to sell for cash, for banks 
would not advance them money on 
installment contracts. In fact, banks 
frowned on installment sales, for they 
firmly believed that any one who 
bought that way was an undesirable 
credit risk. It took the experience of 
years to prove that a person is more 
likely to stall off the landlord, the 
tailor or the grocer than to 
fall down on his payments 
on the piano or the flivver. 
For a long time the sale of 
so-called luxuries was con- 
fined largely to those few 
who had money enough to 
pay cash, That reduced the 
market to about a quarter of 
the people who would have 
liked to own these luxuries 
and who could readily have 
financed the purchase by 
means of time payments. 
The banks are quite right 


in their unwillingness to 
lend on small installment 
contracts. The cost of han- 


dling them individually is ex- 
cessive and banks are not 
organized to handle the 
enormous amount of detail 
involved in properly safe- 
guarding such business. 

As a result, finance com- 
panies were developed to act 
as the very necessary middle- 
men between the banks and 
concerns which sell on the 
installment plan. Briefly, 
the plan is this: 

The finance company buys 
installment contracts from 
many diversified companies 
—manufacturers and retail- 
ers — covering commodities 
as widely different as musi- 
cal instruments, automobiles, 
and electrical appliances of 
all kinds. Grouped together and 
backed by a responsible finance com- 
pany these contracts make satisfac- 
tory security for a bank loan or an 
issue of collateral trust notes. 

The finance: company, of course, 
looks into the credit of the concerns 
whose contracts it buys. Usually it 
attends to the collections, as it is 
usually not advisable to let the collec- 
tions be made by the concern that 
made the sale. 
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Finance companies of this kind 
had sprung up to meet the demand 
before Duncan formed the Commer- 
cial. Credit-Company in 1912. But 
most of them had been small and 
local in their operations. Duncan 
saw that economic tendencies were 
more and more toward selling on 
deferred payments. He realized as 
few men did that if sales at retail 
had to be on a cash basis we were 
approaching a condition where our 
markets would soon be saturated. 
The demand for goods would still 
exist but the buying power 
would not. Such a condition 


receivable and so enabling worthy 
companies to turn part of their tied- 
up working capital into the much 
needed ready money. The idea had 
not developed to any extent in the 
East at the time Duncan saw an 
upportunity to render a service by 
purchasing accounts receivable, and 
later, instalment contracts. 
Doubtless many bankers also saw 
the need, but the successful banker 
is a conservative who usually has 
little experience in” any business 
other than banking. Banking prac- 
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credit insurance business, where he 
learned a great deal about credits 
that stood him in good stead in his 
later work. 

In 1910 he first embarked in what 
was to become his life work. He, 
with some friends, organized a con- 
cern whose business it was to buy 
open accounts receivable from manu- 
facturers and jobbers. Two years 
later he sold this business and formed 
his present concern, The Commercial 
Credit Company, which has rapidly 
branched out so that it now controls 
three other companies in 
similar work, with many 








is a challenge to any busi- 
ness man. 

Prior to this time there 
was another branch of fin- 
‘ance for which there was 
great need but which had 


not been developed on a D 


large scale. 

Many large, small and 
medium sized manufactur- 
ing and wholesale concerns 
were suffering for lack of 
sufficient working capital. 
As a result many of them 
were unable to handle the 
business that they could 
easily secure. Lack of capital 
has undoubtedly held back 
more worthy concerns than 
has bad management. | 

Most small or medium 
sized companies are founded 
and managed by men who 
are primarily skilled in 
manufacturing or selling. 
Seldom do they have a 
thorough knowledge of the 
very important problem of 
how to finance a business. 
They usually underestimate 
the amount of capital 
needed. 

From the very start many 
of these concerns sell an 
entirely satisfactory volume 








all important. 


Young Business Needs 


branch offices in the United 
States and Canada. Their 
consolidated resources are 


now more than $65,000,000. 

Young Men Duncan believes that a 

— . young business needs young 
UNCAN believes that a young men. One of my first com- 


business needs young men 
—particularly a business that is 
blazing new trails. 
“Aside from one or two of the 
higher officers,” 
of the executives in our com- 
panies are between 25 and 35. 
When you consider that.all of 
these men have been with us 
from five to twelve years, you 
can see that I believe in catching ‘em young. 
"em young. 
“Our methods must be worked 
out along original lines. 
fore, the young mind which is 
not set in its way of thinking is 
Then there must 
be the enthusiasm and dash of 
youth to put things through. My 
older associates and I supply the 
balance wheel that young men 
need at first.” 


he says, “all 


‘ There- 


ments to him was on the 
youthful appearance of every 
one in his large offices. 
“Aside from one or two 
of the higher officers,” Dun- 
can said, “all of the execu- 
tives in our companies are 
between 25 and 35. When 
you consider that all of these 
men have been with us from 
five to twelve years you can 
see that I believe in catching 


“While I feel that a college 
education is a good thing for 
the man in business, I be- 
grudge the time it takes. 
General statements are dan- 
gerous, but I believe I would 
rather hire an _ unusually 
bright boy as soon as he 
gets out of high school than 
an ordinary type of fellow 
at 22 who has finished a 
college course. 

“This policy of employing 
young men is especially im- 














portant in an industry like 





of business, on credit of 
course. The first thing they 
know their working capital is mostly 
in the form of accounts receivable. 
Much of their invested capital is in 
buildings, machinery, etc., and they 
have trouble raising the money 
needed for payrolls and for the pur- 
chase of raw materials. At this 
stage the small company seldom has 
sufficient credit to enable it to borrow 
all it needs. Many a hard working 
and worthy man has seen control of 
his business pass into other hands 
through the necessity of getting cap- 
ital by selling stock. 

Yet the accounts receivable, pro- 
vided of course that they are owed 
by concerns of good credit standing, 
ought to be satisfactory security for 
some one specially equipped to 
handle them. 

In some parts of the West small 
concerns had been organized for the 
purpose of buying such accounts 


tice has been standardized for many 
years. The banker is seldom a 
pioneer. 

Very likely it was Duncan’s wide 
experience in diverse branches’: of 
business as well as in banking that 
enabled him to see the opportunity 
that existed. Certainly he knew the 
financial problems of the business 
man and he realized that security 
that was unsatisfactory to a bank 
could nevertheless safely be used as 
a basis for loans. 

While still in high school Duncan 
worked in a country bank during 
vacations. When his schooling was 
over he spent some time in a city 
bank in Louisville, Kentucky. Later, 
to round out his experience, he op- 
erated a large general store. It was 
here that he learned so much about 
the problems of business men. He 
also then spent several years in the 


‘traditions. 


ours, which is of recent de- 
velopment. The business has 
not had time to become standardized. 
There are no accepted methods—no 
Our methods must be 
worked out along original lines. 
Therefore, the young mind which is 
not set in its way of thinking is all 
important. Then there must be the 
enthusiasm and dash of youth to put 
things through. My older associates 
and I supply the balance wheel that 
young men need at first. 

“Because ours is the first organiza- 
tion to do what we do on a large 
scale, we cannot draw our executives 
ready-made from a competitor. On 
the whole I think that is a good 
thing for us. I am satisfied that it 


is much better policy to develop 
executives from within the organiza- 
tion. It gives the new emplovee an 
incentive to work hard and _intelli- 
gently that a mere clerk’s wages do 
It does not take him long 


not give. 
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to find out that the private offices and 
important positions are occupied by 
men who held humble positions like 
his own only a few years ago. 

“The reason more young men do 
not make the successes in business 
of which they are capable is because 
their employers fail through short- 
sighted selfishness to hold out sub- 
stantial incentives of one kind or 
another. Much too frequently im- 
portant places are filled by outsiders, 
without giving some young fellow in 
the organization a chance. It is my 
firm belief, based on the observation 
of many businesses, that a business 
can only prosper largely as its em- 
ployees prosper. 

“It is for that reason above all 
others that we follow the invari- 
able rule of filling all big jobs with 
men from our own organization. 
Furthermore, we make that fact 
evident to the youngest office boy. 
He knows that there is something 
big ahead for him when and if he 
deserves it. 


Rewarded According to Services 


“We also reward our employees 
by giving bonuses in proportion 
to their term of service and the 
prosperity that they have helped 
bring to our company. To give 
both them and us the greatest 
benefit we pay these bonuses in 
the common stock of the company. 
While stock in our company com- 
mands a ready market on the Bal- 
timore Stock Exchange and so can 
be readily turned into cash, I find 
that our worthwhile employees 
choose to keep it, rather than to 
sell it for the money to meet tem- 
porary and oftentimes imaginary 
needs.” 

“If that is so,” I suggested, 
“some of the men who have been 
with you for several years must 
have tidy sums laid by.” 

Duncan pressed a button which 
was answered by a fine appearing 
young fellow, who was introduced 
to me. Then Duncan questioned 
him. 

“How old are you?” 

“Thirty.” 

“When did I hire you?” 

“In 1914.” 

“How much are you worth in 
a money way?” 

“Aside from a moderate bank 
balance, about $40,000,” was the 
reply. 

“What is it invested in?” 

“Common stock of this com- 
pany.” 

“You must have bought a good 
deal of that from your savings.” 

“Less than $4,000 worth of it. 
The rest has all been bonus. But 
of course it has appreciated sev- 
eral hundred per cent.” 

Several times during our talk, 
Duncan had mentioned the igno- 
rance of the small business man in 


Two-Line 


Looks Ahead 


Spring, businesswise, came in lske 
a lamb, but it promises to go out 
making more notse. 
eR ® 
Ford inaugurates his Detroit-Chi- 
cago air freight line. 
tomed to flying high. 
2 Rm ® 
The electric industry has only be- 
gun to generate its power. 
eR ® 
After their rest, stocks should 
show more vigor. 
mn Rm ® 
Two looked-forward-to chamption- 
ship bouts: Dempsey vs. Wills; 
Coolidge vs. Congress. 
2 R& ® 
“March Grain Trading Broke All 
Records.” And that was not all st 
broke. 


He’s accus- 


zn Rm ® 
France wasn’t frank about her 
francs. Bad! 

ner ® 


The midnight oil the young gen- 
eration burns now is, unfortunately, 
gasoline. 

eR ® 

Utility stocks should prove useful 

investments. 


zn RB ® 
Is Britain sinking? She _ has 
ordered ships from Germany. 
2 RR ® 


The United States did suffer from 
inflation—of hopes, not business. 
: mR ® 

Tariff reform would probably de- 
form more than it would reform, 
Coolidge wisely holds. 


feat. 
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Editorials 


and Around 
Prepare for small profits and big- 


ger turnover. 
2» RB ® 
Wall Street’s terrible one: “In- 
vestors didn’t dodge Dodge securi- 
ties.” 
= Rm ® 
Hindenburg was accustomed to de- 


ze # 

That arch-reformer, the Federal 
Trade Commission, at least admits 
it needs reforming. 


2 Rm ® 
Looks like easy money. 
2 Rm ® 


Coolidge is to “investigate more 
than forty indepeydent agencies of 
the Government.” Most of them 
should be given complete independ- 
ence—of the public treasury. 

2 Rm ® 

Some day the way will be greased | 
for oil shares to shoot up rapidly. 

ze Rm ® 

Better get your automobile order 
in early. 

2 Rm ® 

There probably is more bootleg- 
ging of immigrants than of booze 
across the Canadian border. 

2 Rm ® 

It should be easy to float airship 
stocks by and by. 

2 Rm eR 

Bankers, rest assured, will not 
break thew “gentlemen’s agreement” 
with Washington on foreign loans. 

2 & ® 

The Supreme Court's killing of 
compulsory arbitration is a victory 
for human freedom. 








things financial. 

“Why is it,” I asked, “that so 
many concerns that are perfectly 
sound credit risks cannot get credit 
from their banks?” 

“The chief reason,” he answered, 
“is that they will not carry proper 
cash balances and be entirely frank 
with their bankers. They seem to 
fear that it is not safe to tell too 
much about their affairs. 

“We have to work in close ac- 
cord with our bankers. Frankness 
is essential to our business. 

“T would put that down as one 
of the fundamental reasons for 
our success. 

“Second, I would unhesitating- 
ly give credit to the activity and 


brains of the young fellows we 
have associated with us. 

“Third, much credit must be 
given to the fact that most Ameri- 
cans desire the comforts of a 
typical American home and can 
and will pay for them if given 
sufficient time. 

“We have fewer losses on radi», 
electric appliances, and other things 
for the home than we have on auto- 
mobiles. The reason is obvious, [ 
think. People who buy for the 
home are home lovers. Their ex- 
penditures for what some people 
think of as luxuries are really in- 
vestments in happiness. Any ex- 
penditure that makes home a more 
pleasant place is really thrift.” 




















The Right Job 

The hard thing in life is not to 
make the money needed for hap- 
piness, but to find the job you can 
do best. I suppose that some men 
never really hit upon their voca- 
tion. But, broadly speaking, the 
right job for every man is the thing 
that he must do next. I doubt 
whether many of us ever pick our 
jobs; we just happen upon them, 
or they happen upon us. Present- 
ly we get acquainted with each 
other and both decide that the 
other fellow will do pretty well. 
That is the way to know your job. 
Make it your friend. Invest it with 
a personality and give your job 
the chance that you would give 
your friend. Do not cheat or skimp 
it; be loyal and zealous and your 
job will reward you with every 
joy of friendship—Samuel M. 


Vauclain. 
* * * 


In a calm sea every man is a 
pilot.—Anon. 
From J. C. Dennis, Dadeville, Ala. 
* * * 


It is a truism to say that the 
man who gives more value than 
the letter of his contract calls for, 
is not going to have difficulty in 
getting another contract.—Prin- 
ters’ Ink. 

* * * 

The one thought and ambition 
of every college man should be to 
be a public official without vice, 
a private citizen without wrong, 
a neighbor without reproach, a 
Christian without hypocrisy, a man 
without guile, submissive to law, 
obedient to authority, thoughtful, 
kind and, above all, loyal to coun- 
try and self—Attorney General 


Sargent. 
x * x 


What do we live for if it is not 
to make life less difficult to each 
other ?—George Eliot. 
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F you have hard work to do, 
Do it now. 
To-day the skies are clear and blue, 
To-morrow clouds may come in 
view, 
Yesterday is not for you; 
Do it now. 


If you have a song to sing, 
Sing it now. 
Let the notes of gladness ring 
Clear as song of bird in Spring, 
Let every day some music bring; 
Sing it now. 


If you have kind words to say, 
Say them now. 
To-morrow may not come your 

way, 
Do a kindness while you may, 
Loved ones will not always stay; 
Say them now. 


If you have a smile to show, 
Show it now. 

Make hearts happy, roses grow, 

Let the friends around you know 

The love you have before they go; 
Show it now. 

From Charles R. Skinner, Albany, N. Y. 

* * * 

A useful life does not consist of 
piling up large sums of money. Duty 
well performed and the retention of 
the friendship of those with whom 
you have spent your business life are 
the sole sources of real happiness.° I 
count my workmen among my stanch- 
est friends. They are kept informed 
as to costs and profits, so that they 
can take an intelligent interest in the 
management.—Charles M. Schwab. 

* ¢ * 

It is only imperfection that com- 
plains of what is imperfect. The 
more perfect we are, the more 
gentle and quiet we become toward 
the defects of others.—Fenelon. 

From R. W. McIlwaine, Crosby, N. D. 
* * 

The man that dares traduce, 
because he can with safety to him- 
self, is not a man.—Cowper. 

.* ¢ * 

“Knowledge is power,” is a maxim 
which seems to be the basis of our 
educational system, with the result 
that there are far too many who find 
out too late that it takes knowledge, 
plus hard work, to make success. 
Knowledge without energy is like a 
gasoline engine without gas.—The 
Financial Post. 


No doubt a world in which matter 
never got out of place and became 
dirt, in which iron had no flaws and 
wood no cracks, in which gardens 
had no weeds and food grew ready 
cooked, in which clothes never wore 
out and washing was as easy as ad- 
vertisements describe it, in which the 
right word was not hard to find and 
rules had no exceptions, and things 
never went wrong, would be a much 
easier place to live in. But for pur- 
poses of training and development it 
would be worth nothing at all. It is 
the resistance that puts us on our 
mettle; it is the conquest of the re- 
luctant stuff that educates the worker. 
I wish you enough difficulties to keep 
you well and make you strong and 
skilful—Henry Van Dyke. 


* * xX 


I think there is only one quality 
worse than hardness of heart, and 
that is softness of head—Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

* x * 


I never considered a difference 
of opinion in politics, in religion 
or in philosophy as a cause for 
withdrawing from a friend.— 
Thomas Jefferson. 


* * * 


It isn’t the mountain ahead that 
wears you out—it’s the grain of 
sand in your shoe. Be master of 
your petty annoyances and con- 
serve your energies for the big 
worth while things.—Service. 

* * * 


They are never alone who are 
accompanied by noble thoughts.— 
Sir Philip Sidney. 

* * * 


He that waits upon fortune is 
never sure of a dinner.—Benjamin 
Franklin. 








A Text 


eiter is a dry morsel, and 
DB quietness theremith, than 
a house full of sacrifices with 
strife —Proverbs, 17:1. 


Sent in by J. H. Hardy, Ithaca, 
N. Y. What its your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams” és pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 
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OST men who have had ex- 
M perience with the Federal 

Trade Commission are con- 
vinced that it should be done away 
with entirely and at once. From 
the instances of unfair methods, 
blunders and delays which I have 
cited in previous articles it is easy 
to see why they feel so. 

Yet I am of the opinion that the 
Commission is worth saving. By 
reorganizing it, changing its 
methods of procedure, and chang- 
ing the act under which it operates 
it can be made of real benefit to 
honest business and an object of 
terror only to dishonest business. 


Shortcomings Summarized 


The chief faults of the Commis- 
sion, as we have seen, are: 

1. Giving widespread publicity 
to complaints before sufficient tes- 
timony has been taken to indicate 
that the complaints are justified 
and can be upheld. 

2. Persistence in pursuing ac- 
tivities that the courts have already 
held to be illegal, and in prosecut- 
ing concerns for doing things that 
the courts have held to be legal. 

3. Unnecessarily complicated 
procedure, which delays the work 
and makes it cost too much. 

4. Carrying on work that is 
properly the activity of some al- 
ready existing Government depart- 
ment. 

5. Prosecuting and _ hearing 
cases that should be handled by 
the courts. 

For some of these faults, Con- 
gress is to blame; for some the 
responsibility lies with the Com- 
mission. They can all be remedied. 

Thirteen separate steps are re- 
quired before the Commission can 
render a decision on a case. This 
does not include the further steps 
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that are involved when, as so often 
happens, the case is appealed to the 
courts. 

A complaint originates usually 
with some concern which feels, 
actually or pretendedly, that some 
other concern is following improp- 
er methods. This complaint goes 
to Washington where after a pre- 
liminary investigation it is sent 
out to a district office for further 
investigation. 

It is then sent back to Wash- 
ington for review by a Commis- 
sioner. It then goes to the full 
Commission which draws up a 
formal complaint bearing the seal 
of the Commission. It is this com- 
plaint that is sent out to the press. 

The case is then sent out to the 
field, where hearings are held by 
an examiner who travels from 
place to place. From his report 
lawyers for the Commission and 
for the defendant can make up 
exceptions if they do not like it. 
Briefs are then prepared by the 
accused and the Commission. In 
time, usually many months or 
years after the proceeding was 
started, the final hearing is held. 


Work for Department of Justice 


Contrast this rigmarole with the 
procedure in a court, where only 
three steps are required to get a 
decision. 

In this elaborate procedure, 
which in fairness it must be said 
was laid down for the Commis- 
sion by Congress, we have the con- 
dition unknown elsewhere in any 
civilized government, of a single 
public agency acting in the triple 
role of investigator or detective, 


Business 


Federal Trade Commission? 
for Setting It Straight 


public prosecutor, and judge. It 
was just such a method that made 
the Spanish Inquisition of the Dark 
Ages such an irresponsible and 
unjust menace. 

The Commission has built up a 
large body of lawyers who act as 
public prosecutors with all of the 
power of the Government behind 
them but without responsibility 
to a cabinet officer. What chance 
has a defendant of getting justice 
when he is being prosecuted by 
lawyers who are hired by and re- 
sponsible to no one but the judges 
before whom they practice? 


Commission Should Act as Judges 


Such legal work should be under 
the Department of Justice, and 
the lawyers who prosecute cases 
before the Commission should be 
responsible only to the Attorney 
General. In no other branch of the 
Government do we allow a sep- 
arate legal force uncontrolled by 
the Department of Justice. 

As a matter of fact, the Gov- 
ernment should not be represented 
by counsel as a public prosecutor 
before the Government’s own Com- 
mission in cases involving merely 
private disputes between business 
concerns. If the matter were one 
of broad public policy it would be 
perfectly proper for the Govern- 
ment to have a representative of 
the Department of Justice appear 
as they do in the United States 
Courts. They are entirely inde- 
pendent of the courts before which 
they appear. 

One way to remedy this medi- 
eval method would be to shear the 
Commission of its powers to in- 
vestigate and prosecute. Let the 
Commission merely sit in judg- 
ment of complaints filed before it 
as in a court. Let the individuals 
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who appear before it make their 
own investigations and employ 
their own counsel. 

This would release a large part 
of the Commission’s personnel 
that now delays justice and puts a 
heavy burden of expense upon the 
taxpayers. 

Due to the faults that I have 
listed, the Commission has grown 
from a small body needing only 
a modest staff, to a great organi- 
zation of more than 300 employees, 
five Commissioners who are paid 
$10,000 a year apiece, with three 
divisional offices in the field and 





with its large an dexpensive libra- 
ry of duplicate information which 
it has been maintaining under the 
name of a statistical department. 

It should cease making trade 
practice submittals which can be 
carried on by trade associations 
at their own expense. 

It should not handle cases with 
which the courts are already pre- 
pared to deal, and which do not 
involve broad questions of public 
policy. It should not concern it- 
self with the private quarrels of 
business concerns. It should leave 
to the courts all matters of gen- 
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the Commission should be handled 
in the way that hundreds of years 
of court practice have shown to 
be most effective, economical, and 
just. Complaints should be filed 
by the complainants based upon 
affidavits and exhibits. If the Com- 
mission from these finds that the 
complaint is well grounded it 
should then allow the complaint 
to be filed. 

In this way the Commission 
would not be in the position of 
filing the complaint itself and so 
making in the opinion a formal 
approval of the complaint as is 


occupying in Washington 
alone a building that cov- 
ers nearly a city block. 

No United States Judge 
aside from the Justices of 
the Supreme Court are 
paid so much as are the 
Commissioners. And yet 
these five Commissioners 
dispose of fewer cases in 
a year than any Federal 
Court with only a single 
judge. 

With 300 employees, the 
Commission is two and 
one-half years behind in 
its work, while the aver- 
age district court with 
only three or four clerks is 
only a few months behind, 
at most. 

The Federal Trade Com- 
mission has a force nearly 
as big as the entire judicial 
machinery of the United 
States, including judges 
and clerks, which handles 
all of the judicial work of 
the United States, includ- 
ing both civil and criminal 
cases. 

By making certain 
changes, upon which stv- 
dents of the Commission 
are pretty well agreed, it 
is estimated that fully 90 
per cent. of the expense 
could be eliminated, cases 











The Best Way to Work Is 
Way that Works Best 


G EVEN definite recommenda- 
tions for reorganizing the 
Federal Trade Commission so 
that the interests of the public 
and business may best be served 
are made in this article. 

“Summed up,” says Mr. Toul- 
min, “these recommendations 
amount merely to limiting the 
Commission to doing that work 
which Congress originally in- 
tended it should do but which 
Congress has often directed it to 
go beyond; and in limiting and 
revising the method of procedure 
in accordance with the univer- 
sally accepted principles of dis- 
pensing justice.” 

These seven, recommendations 
are not revolutionary; they are 
the simple, commonsense, logical 
and essential things to be done. 
And they are so truly funda- 
mental that any one can under- 
stand them, for everybody knows 
that the best way to work is the 
way that works best. 


now the case when the 
Commission files the com- 
plaint. As it is, the gen- 
eral public takes the com- 
plaint filed by the Con- 
mission as an official con- 
demnation of the acts com- 
plained of. It is not jus- 
tice so to condemn a party 
that has not yet had a full 
hearing in court. 

Fourth, no legal work 
should be done by attor- 
neys attached to the staff 
of the Commission. This 
should all be turned over 
to the Department of Jus- 
tice, as is the work for all 
other Government depart- 
ments. It is the practice 
to have solicitors work for 
each department as_ the 
force of that department 
but responsible to the At- 
torney General and Solic- 
itor General. 

Fifth, all investigation 
in the field should be 
stopped except in rare in- 
stances. The burden of 
building up a prima-facie 
case should be put upon 
the complaining party as 
in any court of law. 

Sixth, the Commission 
should be put under the 
jurisdiction of a respon- 
sible cabinet officer. 





would be _ disposed of 
promptly, and the Com- 





Seventh, sitting as any 











ordinary court, the Com- 





mission would become a 
real agency for improving busi- 
ness. 

First, the Commission should 
be required to drop certain activ- 
ities that it now pursues. It 
should stop making statistical in- 
vestigations, economic investiga- 
tions, and doing all other work 
that other departments of the Gov- 
ernment are already organized to 
do. 

It should leave to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior all questions 
having to do with natural re- 
sources; to the Department of 
Commerce all commercial investi- 
gations and statistics. In this way 
it would be enabled to do away 


eral law, including trade-marks, 
copyright, and private cases of 
unfair competition. 

Second, it should delegate either 
one or three Commissioners to sit 
at the hearings, thus enabling a 
great deal larger volume of work 
to be passed upon by the Com- 
mission. Many Supreme Courts 
and other commissions do this. 

Third, it should decentralize 
hearings and proceedings. Thus, 
it would take the hearings to the 
localities in which the parties are 
located, and so reduce the expense 
and inconvenience to which the 
defendants are now subjected. 

The questions that come before 


mission should listen to and 
determine any dispute bearing on 
unfair competition that is of broad 
and general public interest. 

The parties to the case should 
employ their own counsel and be 
able to get quick and inexpensive 
justice with the same fair and 
simple procedure that is the rule 
in any other court. 

Summed up, these recommenda- 
tions amount merely to limiting 
the Commission to doing that work 
which Congress originally intend- 
ed it should do but which Con- 
gress has often directed it to go 
beyond; and in limiting and re- 
vising the method of procedure in 
accordance with the universally 
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accepted principles of dispensing 


justice. 

' After the first article of this 
series appeared, the Federal Trade 
Commission announced a proposed 
change in its rules which had been 
forecasted by that first article. 
The Federal Trade Commission 
is a house divided against itself,and 


' therefore its action is not only 
) half-hearted, but must be taken 
with a grain of salt. 
' commissioners, it 


Two of its 
is understood, 
dissented to the proposed changes; 


' so that in the event one or more 
) of the majority leaves the Com- 


mission it is likely that the old rule 


will be established again. 


Proposed Changes 


But the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s new order missed the point 
entirely. It makes the situation 
The Federal Trade 
Commission has proposed by this 
new order: 

(a) Not to deal hereafter with 
cases except those involving the 
general public interest. (It there- 
by admits it has been dealing with 
cases which did not involve the 
public interest, and that is con- 
trary to the statutes.) 

(b) That complaints shall not 
be issued except where the public 
interest is involved as in blue sky 
cases. (This is such a broad ex- 
ception that it leaves the Commis- 
sion just as before; incidentally, 
blue sky cases should be properly 
handled by the United States Dis- 
trict Attorney or the state at- 
torney of the local states in ac- 
cordance with the local criminal 
law.) 

(c) That it will not issue a 
complaint until it provides an ad- 
ditional informal hearing of the 
person against whom the com- 
plaint is to be issued. (There 
are already thirteen steps in the 
Commsision’s procedure; this adds 
the fourteenth. 

It is quite apparent that the 
Commission’s effort to anticipate 
the crystallizing of ‘public opinion 
by reason of this series of articles 
in “Forbes” has resulted in their 
making matters more complicated 


The Federal Trade Commission Building, Washington, D. C. 





and worse than they were before. 
A part of the Commission’s 
troubles will have to be remedied 
by Congress, but a large part of 
them can be remedied by the Com- 
mission itself. 

It will not do the public any 
good to add the fourteenth step in 
the Commission’s procedure and 
cause the person complained of to 
run down to Washington for an in- 
formal hearing. This will entail 
additional expense to the public 
both for the Commission’s time and 
labor; it will tend to increase the 
Commission’s work enormously, 
demanding a greater appropriation 
and still more officials. 

It is a step in the wrong di- 
rection. 

The Commission has lost sight 
of the fact entirely that its duty to 
the public is really a very limited 
but important one. Its job is to 
settle unfair competition practices 
which affect entire trades, with the 
least expense to the public and the 
least imposition on the individual 
members of the industry. Its mis- 
sion should be a constructive task 
of quietly and impartially straight- 
ening out unfair competition prac- 
tices. 

Its role is not to attack busi- 
ness; it is not a public prosecutor ; 
it is not an agency for advertising 
the ills of business; it is not a sta- 
tistical bureau. 


Real Function of Commission 


So long as business can get along 
with a remedy for its own troubles 
by co-operation, by suggestion, and 
through trade asociations, it should 
be allowed to do so. Only when 
the members of an industry cannot 
work out their own troubles satis- 
factorily should the Federal Trade 
Commission step in and lend a 
friendly hand to straighten out the 
trouble. 

The constructive thing to do is 
to carry out the foregoing sug- 
gestions for reform and get the 
Federal Trade Commission back to 
where the people originally in- 
tended it should function. 

If the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is ever organized along these 


More than 300 workers are employed by the Commission. 


lines, the damage to honest busi- 
nesses caused by unsupported ac- 
cusations that are given wide pub- 
licity will cease; the delays on real 
grievances will be eliminated; 
great public good will result from 
promptly settling the great ques- 
tions of law that now hold back 
legitimate business; and all of 
these things will be accomplished 
at an infinitesimal cost compared 
to what we now have to bear for 
inferior results. 


This is the last of a series of four 
articles on the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, by H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 





Make Yourself Scarce 


The value of services, like the 
value of everything else, is never in 
proportion to the wants or needs of 
the individual performing the service, 
nor in proportion to the usefulness of 
the services or commodity con- 
tributed. Some of the most useful 
things in the world have no value at 
all, and some things that serve no 
good purpose at all to humanity have 
large values. 

Water is undoubtedly the most use- 
ful drink in the world, and yet it 
practically has no value at all. Coal 
is more useful than diamonds, but 
there is a big difference in their value. 
Scarcity, and scarcity alone, gives 
value. The demand for things rela- 
tive to the supply is that which deter- 
mines the value. 

The reason and only reason com- 
mon labor may have a value of three 
dollars a day is because there is so 
much of it; and the reason the 
skilled manual laborer may receive 
nine dollars a day is that this type of 
labor is relatively scarce and the 
reason the man who directs the busi- 
ness may receive fifty, one hundred 
or five hundred dollars a day is that 
there is nothing else so scarce in the 
industrial field as brains. All are 
compensated under the same law, 
and all are paid on the same prin- 
ciple. There is nothing defective in 
the system—Dr. Gus W. Dyer, in 
“The Graylite.” 

a 

I count that man idle who might be 

better employed—Socrates. 
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Canada—On the Brink? Or 
at the Dawn? 
(Continued from page 93) 


fense in the last or the next session 
if you want to get that. Rail rates 
are going to be the inside circle of a 
tornado in the coming session of 
Parliament. Sir Henry Thornton has 
cut waste and extravagance to the 
bone; but he will have to cut out 
some diseased bones before he is 
through. He thought he could put 
the Nationals on a pay basis in three 
years. He hasn’t and he can’t. That 
is flat and to-day he knows it and the 
country knows it. His first un- 
foreseen handicap was poor crops 
along the line of the Nationals, but 
the greatest handicap has been 
government ownership—politics. 

The Nationals can be made to 
pay—if 

(2) The government—whatever 
party is in power—pushes immi- 
gration and doesn’t just pretend 
to push it. Farmers want cheaper 
labor to reduce their overhead 
costs. The Labor Unions don’t, 
for they say cheap labor means a 
lowered scale of living. 

The fact remains, as far as the 
Nationals are concerned, that de- 
ficits cannot be wiped out with- 
out more traffic, and more traffic 
depends on more people. All 
parties agree on that, but no party 
acts on it. Lower freights depend 
on more people to swell the aggre- 
gate returns. 


200 People to the Mile 


Has Canada overbuilt railroad- 
ing? 

She has if her population re- 
mains at 8,000,000 to 9,000,000. 
She has not if her population goes 
ahead to the 40,000,000 for which 
they were designed. Latest re- 
turns give the United States a 
single track mileage of 251,000 
miles, Canada 39,000, almost 40,000 
miles. Divide the population by 
mileage and it comes very close to 
one mile for every 420 people in 
the United States, and one mile for 
every 200 people in Canada. Of 
course traffic returns from 200 
people cannot equal traffic from 
420; and the population is thinnest 
on the Nationals because they are 
the newest. 

But while the horizon is not gay 
with the buntings of jubilant vic- 
tory in Canada just now, it is not 
draped in the black of the glooms. 

Exchange is almost par. 

Wheat prices are high and bound 
to be high through 1925. 

Bad crops seldom follow in suc- 
cession, and Canada with a popula- 
tion of 9,000,000 raises half as 
much wheat as the United States 
with a population of 120,000,000; 
and each of the three Western 


- own life. 


provinces could double its wheat 
output with its present population 
if prices justified the outlay. 


Wood pulp and paper products 
have jumped to over $184,414,675 
in value; and in another ten years 
may surpass the exports of wheat. 

Canada’s oil area is second only 
to Mexico’s and Irak’s; and though 
those oil areas have been tied up 
by a nationalizing idea, as outlined 
in “Forbes” in former articles, 
these laws are being gradually and 
reluctantly rendered saner as Can- 
ada learns you can’t encourage de- 
velopment by making it difficult. 
Some of the worst features have 
been remedied. 


A Backlog of Resources 


The opening of Canda’s oil re- 
sources—wide open without any 
strings—would pay the National’s 
deficit to-morrow, for the best areas 
are right on the National trackage. 
Oil as fuel would reduce the costs 
of both labor and coal, and if a 
Wainwright or Irma—where the 
oil has been proved to exist in large 
quantities and areas—suddenly 
jumped into a Tampico with 100,- 
000 people and humming industry, 
the question of deficits on that sec- 
tion of the line would be settled 
for all time. To resent foreign 
capital’s coming in to develop these 
oil areas is just about as sensible 
as it would have been if in the 
’70’s Americans had resented Brit- 
ish capital’s coming in to develop 
the Middle Western States. 


Another point, and this is very 
vital to the Nationals. Tourist 
traffic is worth to Canada less than 
$200,000,000 a year, yet Canada has 
the largest and most magnificent 
wild life Summer parks in the 
world. What built Los Angeles? 
The fact it became the American 
Mecca for Winter tourists. Canada 
has the same Mecca for Summer 
tourists. The C. P. R. has de- 
veloped the parks along its lines 
into tremendous revenue  pro- 
ducers. Sir Henry Thornton -is 
trying to do the same for the Na- 
tionals. Is Canadian public opin- 
ion behind him in this? It is not. 
The farmer hard up for his next 
dime sees in parks only play, and 
he doesn’t enjoy much play in his 
He is cold on money 
spent for play parks, though a few 
millions spent on this development 
would wipe out every deficit on the 
Nationals as it has on the Santa Fe. 

And now go back to the first 
question; not can the Nationals be 
made pay, but will the Nationals be 
made to pay ; and Sir Henry Thorn- 
ton, who has done and is doing his 
part, may answer frankly, “It is up 
to Canada.” 

There is still another very golden 
lining to the black cloud of gloom. 
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Besides her golden wheat fields, 
Canada has her golden mines, 
When Canada’s Nationals were 


pushed across the iron - capped 
wilderness between Quebec City 
and Lake Superior, there was 
small promise of any wealth from 
those areas but wood pulp. To- 
day a dozen gold and silver camps 
dot the boundary between Ontario 
and Quebec; and from that area 
—barely scratched — is pouring 
$20,000,000 to $28,000,000 of gold 
and silver a year. 

The latest find promises a sec- 
ond Rand. To it the Nationals are 
speeding spur branches as fast as 
they can lay the rails. The dif- 
ficulty with this area, to use the 
miners’ language, is that “the 
works are upside.down”; the rich- 
est ore lies at the deepest levels 
and deep levels require money. If 
a Rand is found, the capital will 
come. This Summer will tell the 
story. 

If that mining area develops, 
Canada can wave good-bye to Mr. 
Gloom; and if she is wise she will 
also shut the door on Mr. Boom— 
for one is always the black shadow 
of the other. 





Think It Over 


UT of every mass of beings, 
some, through perseverance, 
study, and, many times, good for- 
tune, are able to progress along the 
pathway of life to a higher plane 
than their fellow men. These peo- 
ple are among the minority and 
are apt to regard themselves as 
the chosen few. This attitude 
will eventually bring on a _ well- 
known condition that affects the 
person afflicted in all that he does. 
It is known as “swelled head.” 
Many times such is not the case, 
although the symptoms appear the 
same. The man may have the abil- 
ity to pull himself from the ranks 
and rise to new heights, but in so 
doing he may not have the time 
nor the opportunity to tarry with 
those he leaves behind. It is then 
that his fellow men mistakenly say, 
“See, he has a swelled head.” 
We are all able to see this, so it 
we are fortunate enough to belong 
with those who forge ahead, let us 
not forget the ones we leave be- 
hind. Remember that there is no 
expense attached to a cheery “Good 
morning,” while the returns may be 
great. If we are less fortunate and 
for some known or unknown rea- 
son pass Beyond without appar- 
ently attaining a definite end in 
this life, let us not be envious of 
those who go ahead; and when our 
fellow man is selected, because of 
some real reason, for a position 
higher up, let us be the first to con- 
gratulate him and the last to criti- 
cize.—Alamo. 
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Why the United States Rubber Company’s 
New Flat “LOW-PRESSURE TREAD” 


on Balloon Tires 
Prevents Early and Uneven Tread Wear 


Compare these two tread imprints— 
They tell the whole story 
of Balloon Tire performance on the road 


two Balloon Tires of exactly the same 
size. Both under the same load. Both 
inflated at the same air-pressure. 


Yet one shows 22% more road contact 
than the other. 


Here you see one of the outstanding advan- 
tages of the new flat “Low-Pressure Tread,” 
one of the greatest achievements ever contri 
uted to Balloon Tires. And exclusive with U.S. 
Royal Balloon Cords. 


This is the first tread ever designed to prop- 
erly conform to the action of a Balloon Tire on 
the road. 


It is designed specifically for the low inflations 
necessary to give real Balloon Tire cushioning. 


This means that for the first time you get the 
full Balloon comfort without sacrificing mileage. 


This 22% greater area of contact distributes 
the load better—lessens the weight on the indi- 
vidual tread blocks — reduces tread wear and 
movement, and does away with early, uneven 
and disfiguring tread wear. 

It means that you do not have to over-inflate 
your tires to prevent this early tread wear. 

It establishes a new standard of low-pressure 
inflation. It gives you better cushioning and 
longer service. It gives better traction, easier 
steering, and greater stability. 


It gives better non-skid protection because the 
flexible outer row of tread blocks is now brought 
into full contact with the road. 


Specify U.S. Royal Balloon Cords —“the Bal- 
loon Tire principle at its Best.” 


United States @ Rubber Company 


Trade Mark 


T eves tread imprints were made by 











Imprint of a Imprint of the 
aad new, flat “Low- 
Balloon Tire PRESSURE TREAD” 
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What ail Scientific Measurements 
Prove about Load Distribution 


eh 


on the New ‘‘LOW- PRESSURE TREAD’’ 


Compare the two tread imprints above. Note the figures 
opposite each row of tread blocks. They represent the av- 
erage load in pounds carried by each tread block in that row. 
They show how the new flat “Low-Pressure Tread” lessens 
the pressure on each_tread block. 

Here is the first Balloon Tire designed specifically to give 
maximum wear and service with the ideal low air-pressure. 

It is the complete answer to all arguments for higher air- 
Pressure in Balloon Tires in order to prevent quick and 
uneven tread wear. 


The New “LOW-PRESSURE TREAD” 


exclusive with 


U.S. Royal Balloon Cords 


Built of Latex -Treated Web Cord 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 


Investing for “Safety Plus” 


Plan for Constructive Investing for Business Men Capable 
of Exercising Intelligent Watchfulness and Action 
By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


HE EFFECT on security 
values of recurring cycles 
of prosperity and depres- 
sion indicate how complicated and 
difficult a problem it is for the 
- average investor to assure him- 
self of safety. Even though he 
may consistently follow a policy 
of putting all of his capital into the 
highest grade Aaa bonds, he is not 
then assured of keeping his capital 
permanently intact. He can, of 
course, be practically certain of a 
definite specified income 


developments — and then sit tight. 

There are several outstanding 
and essential factors to recognize 
in applying the principles of con- 
structive investment. Briefly, they 
may be classified as follows: 

1. Safety and security. The 
first act of the investor should be 
to examine carefully all of the 
facts in relation to a specific se- 
curity. If, for example, he pro- 
poses to buy an Aaa bond like 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & 


mortgage of this particular type. 
Having examined these figures, 
he may find that they do not ap- 
pear to justify so high a rating 
for the bond. But he will discover 
that this particular bond is guaran- 
teed principal and interest by en- 
dorsement by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, and that this 
guarantee is an important element 
in the security of the bond. This 
will lead him to an examination 
of the Union Pacific Railroad, its 
earning power, resources, 








by concentrating on the 
various highest grade is- 
sues, but the value of his 
principal being subject to 
the fluctuating changes in 
interest rates and the pur- 
chasing power of the dol- 
lar, he is not even then 
fully protected. 

One must adopt a policy 
of what is called “construc- 
tive investing” if he is to 
get the best results and 
most completely protect 
himself in the matter of 
both principal and income. 

Constructive investing is 
investing for safety plus 
profit. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with specula- 
tion and avoids the pur- 
chase of low grade and 
unseasoned bonds or stocks 
quite as much as it forbids 
the dangerous method of 
attempting to guide one’s 








Constructive Investing 


ONSTRUCTIVE investing is 

investing for safety plus 
profit. Safety isa prerequisite of 
constructive investing, but the : 
methods used are concerned 
more with intelligent action. Buy- 
ing and selling high grade securi- 
ties at the right time in the light 
of a studiously developed knowl- 
edge of general and_ specific 
factors makes all the difference 
between sound investing and 
profitable investing. The busi- 
ness man will find in this article 
valuable pointers on how to get 
the most out of his investment 
capital. 


credit and so forth, and 
indicate the value of the 
Oregon property to the 
main system. The Union 
Pacific exhibits will un- 
doubtedly convince him of 
the high quality of the 
bond as an investment. 

But if he purchases 
the bond as a result of this 
examination and ignores 
all other factors, he may 
be making a mistake. This 
particular bond was issued 
in 1914 and sold as high 
as 92 in that year. But by 
1918 it had dropped to 
about 65 and in 1920 was 
as low as 62. In fact, at 
no time in the last ten 
years has the bond sold as 
high as 92 and even as late 
as the Fall of 1924, it was 
quoted around 82. Conse- 
quently, the investor who 
bought these bonds on the 

















operations by forecasts of 
short moves in the stock 
market. 

Constructive investing, in a 
word, consists of buying and hold- 
ing only securities of sound in- 
vestment character, making 
changes in one’s list in accordance 
with developments affecting the 
security of one’s holdings and in 
accordance with changing condi- 
tions in the investment markets. 
Such a program does not require 
day-to-day attention to bond and 
stock quotations. It is a plan 
which can be followed by in- 
vestors who keep themselves fully 
informed on the condition of the 
concerns in which they have in- 
vested and on the broad move- 
ments of business and commerce 
in general, and who act with in- 
telligence in the light of such 


Navigation Company First 4s, he 
will first study the financial state- 
ments of that company. He will 
ascertain the location of the prop- 
erty, its earnings over a series of 
years, the characteristics of the 
territory covered, the types of 
business done, the tonnage ex- 
hibits, the freight and passenger 
rate situation and so forth. He 
will then examine the terms of 
the mortgage itself or a digest of 
this mortgage and ascertain just 
how the bond is secured and what 
relation the earning power has to 
the interest requirements. He will 
then determine, by an examina- 
tion of the balance sheet, the gen- 
eral position of this issue and see 
whether the physical value of the 
property is sufficient to protect a 





strength of their security 
only has not had any 
chance for ten years to get his 
money back by selling the bonds. 
No one, therefore, would say that 
this bond was an ideal investment 
in 1914 even though it was so 
highly secured. Therefore, the 
investor, after he has studied a 
particular issue and found it good, 
should next turn to the prevail- 
ing interest rate situation and the 
general trend of financial or busi- 
ness conditions. A careful study 
of the investment cycle would prove 
to him that while this bond was 
a poor purchase in 1914, it began 
to be a very attractive thing to 
buy in 1918 and has been relative- 
ly attractive ever since. In 1920 
it sold as low as 62, in 1921 as low 
as 67¥% and in 1923 as low as 7544. 
In recent years the bond has been 
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Fordson and Trailers 
Reduce Transportation Costs 60% 


The installation of Fordson Tractors with 4 wheel trailers at the Sun 
Maid Raisin Growers’ Association plants in California has brought 
material reductions in the cost of production. 


A careful analysis of the hauling opera- 
tions at the various plants showed that 
from 80% to 90% of the working time 
was consumed in loading and unloading 
and that only 10% to 20% was occupied 
in actual transportation. 


It was likewise determined that inexpen- 
sive trailers could answer every require- 
ment that was provided by the more 
costly equipment during the entire time 
it was being loaded and unloaded. 


When it came to drawing the trailers 
from the vineyards to the plants, it 


was found that one Fordson Tractor 
could easily manage from three to six 
of them. 


It is estimated that this change over 
from the old system to the Fordson 
method of transportation has reduced 
trucking costs 60% and that the equip- 
ment pays for itself in six months time. 


If these facts and figures interest you, 
ask your Authorized Ford Dealer to 
show you how Ford Products can be 
applied to your business at a saving in 
time, labor and money. 


Fordson Tractor, $495, f. o. b. Detroit 






Cees” 


CARS - TRUCKS - TRACTORS 
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slowly creeping back toward its 
original value. 

3. A study of the interest rate 
and investment cycle, it will be 
seen, will indicate when this par- 
ticular bond was a profitable thing 
to buy. But it is also necessary 
to know whether, having bought 
the bond around the low level in 
an investment cycle, it should 
later be sold or held indefinitely. 
It might turn out that in another 
five years the price would be back 
to the low figures of 1920, and 
therefore the constructive investor 
must be just as able to determine 
when he is to dispose of his hold- 
ing as when it is wise to buy it. 
This involves an examination first 
- of the date of maturity. If this 
date is only a few years away, 
such a bond would naturally hold 
its value and slowly approach to 
par. But the bond under 
discussion does not ma- 


who has a substantial capital avail- 
able should subdivide his funds 
into various classes of securities. 
Broadly speaking, this division 
might in these days be made in 
approximately the following pro- 
portions: 

25 per cent. in railroad secu- 
rities, 25 per cent. in public utility 
securities, 20 per cent. in Ameri- 
can industrial securities, 20 per 
cent. in foreign securities, 10 per 
cent. in American Government and 
Municipal securities. 

The question as to a percentage 
of division between bonds and 
stocks of corporations cannot be 
so arbitrarily stated. This is a 
fluctuating problem, for there are 
occasions when one might wisely 
have most of his railroad invest- 
ments represented by stocks and 
there are other occasions when 
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complicated problem of keeping 
one’s capital continuously in- 
vested wisely. This cannot be 
done unless the investor is pre- 
pared, year in and year out, to 
watch his investments or have 
them properly supervised. What 
he should have done in 1920 may 
have no relation whatever to what 
he should have done in 1924. In 
the year 1920 the level of prices 
of railroad investments was 
abnormally low and one could al- 
most shut one’s eyes and buy rail- 
road bonds and sound railroad 
stocks with safety. In fact, dur- 
ing that year, not only railroads 
but public utilities, a large per- 
centage of good industrials, and 
many government bonds were on 
the bargain counter. Even Liberty 
bonds in 1920 and 1921 sold at 
heavy discounts. On the other 

hand, European govern- 





ture until 1961 and there 
may be several major in- 
vestment cycles during the 
interval. Consequently, it 
is an important question 
as to how long he should 
hold the bond. To deter- 
mine the answer to ‘this 
question one must study 
long range fundamental 
trends. He must, for ex- 
ample, try to ascertain 
whether at the present 
time we are in a period 
in which world interest 
rates, cost of living and 
commodity prices in gen- 
eral are tending downward 
or upward. If downward 
over the next thirty or 
forty years, then his 
policy would be more 
strongly to hold this bond 
through fluctuating changes. 
If upward, his policy should 
be to take advantage of 





Recompense 
(Specially written for “Forbes’’) 
By Lamont Johnson 


For sorrows that each heart does bear, 


Some restitution rises; 


The little joys found everywhere 


Become life’s golden prizes. 


There’s not a soul with all its grief 


That finds no hidden pleasure, 


If it, through trial, still holds belief 


That strength to bear is treasure. 


Just as the sparkling dew of morn 


Displaces nightly gloom, 


The joy of each year is reborn 


Within the flowers’ bloom. 


No burden is so great to bear 
That courage cannot lighten; 
And in the depths of dark despair 


Lies strength to lift and brighten. 


ment bonds were by no 
means the bargains that 
they became a year or two 
later. 

Consequently, ‘the  in- 
vestor who was starting 
his work in 1920 or 1921 
would have courageously 
bought railroad bonds and 
stocks of high grade and 
public utilities, with a se- 
lection of industrials, but 
would not have bought 
many foreign issues. He 
would have bought long 
term bonds and retained 
the bulk of them until the 
latter part of 1924 when 
he would perhaps have be- 
gun to exchange some of 
them for shorter term 
bonds or certain other se- 
curities. He would have 
held his industrial stocks, 
for the most part, until 
some time early in 1923 
and then sold them, put- 








one of the three to five- 
year upward swings in the 
investment cycle to switch into some- 
thing else. 

The above policies apply to 
‘practically all classes of the high- 
est grade Aaa bonds, and if an in- 
vestor’s holdings were limited and 
confined to one or a few issues of 
this type, he would not need to 
give much study to anything else, 
except to bear always in mind that 
the world is moving on and that 
customs change and a type of 
business which is now normal 
might become obsolete a genera- 
tion hence. 

But constructive investing in its 
broadest sense means a great deal 
more than merely confining one’s 
funds to bonds of this type. It 
may be sound investing to do this, 
but not always very profitable in- 
vesting. 

The real constructive investor 


he ought to confine his selections 
mainly to bonds. But in all in- 
stances, if he is an investor and 
not a speculator, everything he 
selects should be on a genuine in- 
vestment plarr and carry a good 
investment rating. Bonds which 
carry Moody’s Aaa, Aa, A or Baa 
ratings are almost exclusively the 
types of issues to which the in- 
vestor should confine his _ pur- 
chases. In the case of stocks, gen- 
erally no issues rated below Baa 
should be considered. In these 
fields the investor has unnumbered 
opportunities for intelligent selec- 
tion. 

But the fact cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that construc- 
tive or sound investing implies not 
merely the adoption of a wise 
policy in selection and diversifica- 
tion, but it further involves the 


ting his funds temporarily 
into short term obligations. 
But by the end of 1923 or dur- 
ing the first months of 1924, he 
would have given attention to for- 
eign government bonds and would 
have employed his liquid capital 
in their purchase. But during this 
entire period of five years he 
would have made but few changes 
in his holdings of public utility 
bonds or stocks and few changes 
in his railroad holdings. He would 
perhaps have realized on high 
grade bonds like ‘Liberty loans 
some time in 1924. 

_ Let us submit another illustra- 
tion of a constructive method for 
investment which confines the 


policy entirely to the field of the 
highest grade bonds. As already 
pointed out, bonds of the class 
which carry an Aaa rating, respond 
more directly in their price move- 
ments to slow changes ‘in the 
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Where is the 





Motors made by the General 
Electric Company will carry 
men and materials over the 
ocean, or to the top of the 
tallest building. They willdo 
your washing, yoursweeping 
and your sewing. Almost 
every day,a new use is found 
for them. 





% 


man with the hod? 


When you pass the next tall building 
under construction, watch the hoist run 
by an electric motor. 


Compare the work, and the wages earned 
by the skilled man who runs the hoist, 
with the old-fashioned painful methods, 
and the dollar daily wage. 


Each generation provides better work 
for men to do. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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HE instinct to protect home 

and family goes back beyond 
recorded history—and today a uni- 
versal law recognizes the right of 
every man to defend family, home 


and property. 


To the common cause of protec- 
tion, modern science has contrib- 
uted the revolver — the surest and 
safest protection of the home. 


To learn well its use and service 
is the duty—and should be the pleas- 


ure—of every honest, thinking man. 


SMITH & WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior ‘Revolvers 
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easily be adapted for pistol shooting and KS 

giving instruction in this art will be sent == 

upon request. Address Dept. H-1. KS 
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Noarms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless += 


they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 
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SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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world’s interest rate than to any- 
thing else. They do not necessarily 
keep exact pace with changes in 
the interest trend but over rea- 
sonably long periods of time they 
reflect this trend pretty accurately. 

Let us therefore take the case 
of a high grade investor, such as 
an insurance company or other in- 
stitution which, because of legal 
limitations or very conservative 
policy, invests its funds only in 
certain specified types of seasoned 
high grade bonds. If such a con- 
cern twenty or twenty-five years 
ago were investing its money in 
a really constructive way, special 
attention would have been given to 
the question of maturity. In those 
days very long term bonds were 
popular. They were popular main- 
ly because of the mistaken theory 
that the world’s interest rate would 
persistently tend downward for 
many decades into the future. This, 
however, proved to be a mistake, 
and instead of interest rates tend- 
ing downward, they were even at 
that time beginning the long up- 
ward trend which did not culmin- 
ate until after the years of the 
war. This tendency could have 
been demonstrated even in those 
times and thoughtful students oi 
underlying conditions foresaw this 
more or less clearly. 


In Position to Avoid Dangers 


The constructive investor in 
those days should not have bought 
long term, high grade bonds un- 
less he was buying them for tem- 
porary purposes only. His every 
effort would have been in the di- 
rection of seeking out short term 
obligations maturing within ten 
vears at the latest. An examina- 
tion of bond price trends during 
the subsequent period of fifteen 
to twenty years will show that the 
man who in those days gave pri- 
mary attention to short term selec- 
tions, was the really constructive 
investor. During all that period 
he was continuously in a position 
where he could avoid the dangers 
of long drawn out and permanent 
depreciation in his invested capital. 
Periodically his securities would 
mature and could be easily changed 
into other short term obligations 
running a few years more. Where 
his selections were made at the 
proper time and wisely, he was 
frequently able to get the benefit 
of moderate profits which would 
offset any minor losses which 
might have occurred. 

Such a man, however, would not 
necessarily continue to be a short 
term investor for the rest of his 
life. As a matter of fact, when 
the period of 1920 or 1921 had ar- 
rived, he would have changed his 
policy and instead of seeking short 
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Is America I ight’) 


Clean food in clean bodies makes a clean and healthy nation. No nation can live and prosper 
unless it maintains the proper balance. In its excess it must be mentally, morally and physi- 
cally clean. 

America leads the world in its demand for clean food. And cleanliness in food is largely a 
matter of scientific packaging; of providing the protection of a hygienic, dust-proof, germ-proof, 
sealed-tight package. The finest cereals, meat, bread and dairy products reaching the American 
table are K. V. P. packaged. To conserve their flavor, their purity, their original goodness, on 
their journey from maker to user, hundreds of forward thinking food manufacturers useK.V.P. 


The services of our research department are at the disposal of manufacturers of food and 
other products subject to deterioration, contamination and damaging atmospheric elements. 


K. V. P. is a standard for quality on these papers: 





Pure, Genuine Vegetable Parchment 


—A perfect protection for packaging dairy, meat, fish and vegetable prod- 
ucts. The only paper that is and can be washed after being manufactured. 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment never goes to pieces in water. 


Waxed Paper 


Scientifically made for protection against deterioration and contamination. 
Widely used for bread wrappers, and for covering or lining cartons containing 
cereals, candies, soap chips, tobacco, coffee, drugs, etc. It keeps quality intact. 


Ledger, Bond and Writing Papers 


Three grades of bond papers—K. V. P. Water-marked, Glendale and Flivver— 
to meet all needs and prices. Ideal for letterheads, statements, typewriting, 
etc. Quality Ledger and Writing Papers for every requirement. 


Household Essentials 


Shelf and Lining Paper, Household Waxed Paper, Household Parchment 
Paper; all are economical, convenient and essential in every home. Parchment 
Bond Writing Paper in 2%4-lb. and 5-lb. packages for school, home and office. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY | 
‘The World’s Model Paper Mill” 


KALAMAZOO * * * MICHIGAN A 
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ThelInternational TextbookCo. 
E. I. DuPont deNemours & Co. 
— Wanamaker 
Electric Storage Battery Co. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotels 
Fenton Label Company 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
Hershey Chocolate Company 
Universal Portland Cement Co. 
Armour & Company 
Reid, Murdock & Company 
Insurance Co. of North America 
Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. 
Hart Schaffner & Marx 
Marshall Field & Company 
Mellins Food Co. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Stone & Webster Co. 
Wm. Carter Co. 
American Brass Co. 

hase & Sanborn 
Cluett Peabody Co. 

Florence Stove Co. ; 
Christian Science Pub. Society 
run dum Company 

Art Metal Const. Co. 
The Roy crofters 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Parker Pen Company 
Hickok bec § Co. 
Commercial Travelers 
Mutual Accident Assn. 
Endicott- Johnson Corp. 
National City Bank 
Chemical National Bank 
Guaranty Trust Co. 
Henry L. Doherty & Co. 
Durant Corporation 
New York Life Ins. Co. 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
New York Central Railroad 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. 
New York Edison Company 
Ward Baking Co. 
Funk & a 
Reinington Typewriter Co. 
Texas Company 
Ronald Press 
N.Y. Trust Co. 
Netisaet Surety Co 

ional Surety Co. 
N. Y.. Tribune 
Electric Bond & Share Co. 
International Paper Co. 


Barrett Company 

Klearflax Linen Looms, Inc. 

Kardex Company 

Fuller Brush Co. 

Pure Oil Co. 

Colgate & Co. 

Mennen Company 

Interwoven Stocking Co. 
AND 

more than a thousand 

equally well-known 
organizations 














“Metered Mail” is the choice of world-famous 
business institutions—one out of every twenty- 
five pieces of letter mail dispatched through 
U.S. Post Offices today bears the above metered 
mail indicia in lieu of postage stamps. 
Because— 
“Metered Mail” is speeded mail—it requires 
neither facing, postmarking nor cancelling at 
the Post Office. 
Because— 
“Metered Mail” has more “attention-getting” 
value—its use being confined to reputable, well 
established organizations to whom Post Office 
licenses are granted. 
Because— 
“Metered Mail” looks as neat when received as 
when mailed—less handling, no cancellation. 
Because— 


“Metered Mail” safeguards the postage account. 
Because— 

“Metered Mail” system is the result of experi- 

ence based on seventeen years’ service to the 

Post Office Departments of leading countries. 


Full information regarding “Metered 
Mail” will be sent to executives writing 
on their business letterheads. 










TRADE 


METERED MAIL 


MARK ( 


The Postage MeterCompany 


SOLE DISTRIBUTORS OF 


PITNEY-BOWES PRODUCTS 
712 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Offices in principal American cities and foreign countries 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF MAILING EQUIPMENT 429 
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term obligations, would look for 
long term issues of équal quality. 

Thus this man, by the opening 
of 1925, would have been able to 
look back over a period of a quar- 
ter of a century and witness an 
investment policy which had been 
absolutely sound. At no long 
periods would he ever have been 
confronted with serious losses in 
his principal and he would finally 
have put his funds into a position 
where they would be getting the 
benefit, protection and advantages 
of the fundamental change in the 
trend of world interest rates which 
set in a few years after the close 
of the war. 

Still another illustration. Let 
us consider the type of investor 
who does not limit his selections 
to the highest grade bonds but 
is also willing to consider more 
medium grade issues and stock 
issues when they meet the proper 
investment tests. Such a man 
would, in times of inflation and 
general ‘speculation, switch his 
capital almost entirely into high 
grade, short term issues or else 
keep it in some other liquid form. 
He would, however, courageously 
buy, in a period of panic or de- 
pression, stock issues of the type 
which, on investigation, would 
prove to be intrinsically worth 
more than their market price and 
would therefore assuredly respond 
to the ultimate return of indus- 
trial or business prosperity. This 
man would never buy stocks, even 
of the highest grade type, in pe- 
riods of boom. But in times of de- 
pression he would not bother with 
bonds except of the grades which 
respond, as stocks do, to business 
conditions. 


Knowledge of All Factors Essential 


These are simply broad prin- 
ciples that Iam mentioning. What 
must be emphasized is the fact that 
in order to follow such construc- 
tive plans dennitely, every inves- 
tor must either become a thorough 
and qualified student of all the in- 
fluences and factors, fundamental 
or specific, or else he must be in 
a position to employ others to do 
this for him. The average investor 
cannot, unaided, manage his in- 
vestment funds constructively any 
more than the average individual 
can settle legal problems without 
expert guidance or than the aver- 
age person can always success- 
fully doctor himself when sick 
without professional aid. 


This is the fourteenth of a series 
on the fundamentals of the science 
of investing, by John Moody, noted 
investment authority. The next 
article — “Institutional Investing” — 
will appear in an early issue. 
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The Mark 
of Leading 
Tire Stores 
Everywhere 
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BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 





General’s 4-ply Balloon is the prac- 
tical equipment for the smaller cars. 
For the heavier cars the 6-ply Bal- 
loon has greater thickness to carry 
the load and still allows the full flex- 
ing action over obstructions. At the 
same time, it reduces balloon punc- 
ture risk to a minimum. 


General’s 6-ply Balloon consumes no 
more power than the average 4-ply 
balloon because General’s greater 
freedom from internal friction always 
means power and gasoline saving. 


Wie 
GENERAL 











Back of the 6-ply General Balloon 
is the long-standing experience that 
has been responsible for General’s 
singular success with low pressure 
—in all Regular sizes as well as 
Balloon Cords, both 4-ply and 


6-ply. 


Talk with the General dealer in your 
city. He will be glad to explain 
fully the advantages of the 6-ply 
General Balloon and discuss with 
you the proper equipment for your 
car. 


CoRD 


—goes a long way to make friends 
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CA Life ~ Saver for Busy Business (Men. 


O be successful, you must keep well posted.. Yet 

you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials 
pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

“Forbes” offers a solution of your problem. It under- 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthly interpretive, for- 
ward-looking articles by such authorities as Dr. Julius 
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| Labor and Wages | 








(Continued from page 85) 


French politics became very unsettled. 
Discovery that the Bank of France had 
secretly exceeded the legal currency 
limit produced a very bad impression 
both in Europe and here. Matters were 
made worse by Premier Herriot’s spon- 
soring of the proposed levy of 10 per 
cent. on French wealth. The fall of the 
Herriot Ministry added to the con- 
fusion. » 

The sum total of all this was that 
pessimism gained ascendency. 


Equilibrium Restored 


But, latterly, more hopeful views have 
developed. Sober reflection brought 
home the conviction that things have 
been going reasonably well in this coun- 
try. While ordering was conducted ex- 
tremely cautiously, it was recognized 
that consumption was running at full 
volume—indeed, at probably the great- 
est volume in the country’s history. 
The collapse in grain prices was ar- 
rested. The downward movement in 
stocks was also checked. Heavy gold 
exports ceased. The Spring weather 
brought wider demand for labor in 
many lines. The high prices received 
for their products greatly strengthened 
the purchasing power of the farmers. 
Investors revealed that they had not 
been stampeded, for they readily ab- 
sorbed new offerings of securities. 

Equilibrium has been restored. 


Betterment Looked For 


Definite signs of what the next trend 
is going to be are now awaited. 

In the highest financial and business 
circles the disposition is to expect ra- 
tional improvement. 

That is the position to-day. 

In my opinion it is entirely reason- 
able to look for betterment, not the re- 
verse. It is still possible that the bet- 
terment will be most pronounced before 
1925 has run its course. 

As a postscript, I would like to add 
that acute railroad congestion appears 
to me to be not out of the question in 
the Fall, to say the least. 


HE general trend of employment 

is slightly upward, due largely to 
seasonal expansion in various lines. 
Factory employment gained 1 per cent. 
in March in New York State. Compared 
with a year ago, however, there are 
about 82,000 fewer workers. At that 
time there was something of an indus- 
trial boom, and the present showing is 
not as poor as indicated at first glance. 
As a matter of fact, present employment 
compares favorably with normal. The 
striking feature during March was the 
gain in employment in automobile fac- 
tories and the decline in woolen mills, 
after improvement in the latter in Feb- 
ruary. The active season for manufac- 
turers of building materials is at hand 
and employment gains in that field are 
substantial. 

The Berwind-White Coal Company, one 
of the largest operators in central Penn- 
sylvania, has reduced the wages of its 
miners 20 per cent. The new scale af- 
fects about 4,100 men. For many years 
this company has supplied coal to the New 
York subway system. 

The United Mine Workers of America 
have declined emphatically to consider any 
proposal looking to a reduction in the 
wage scale of bituminous miners. John 
L. Lewis, president of the organization, 
points out that there is a valid contract 
in effect with the coal companies that em- 
ploy union labor which must be carried 
out. This scale has two years yet to run, 
the basic wage rate being $7.50 a day. 
These facts were brought out in connec- 
tion with a proposal on the part of some 
operators to reduce wages in the hope of 
stimulating the bituminous coal industry. 

The West Virginia Senate voted 22 to 
4 against ratification of the child labor 
amendment to the Constitution. The House 
had rejected the amendment previously 69 
to 19. 

As an aftermath of the silk strikers’ 
disorders in Paterson last Autumn, Roger 
N. Baldwin, director of the American 
Civil Liberties Union, has been sentenced 
to serve six months in the Passaic County 
jail and seven other men, all silk workers 
in Paterson, have been fined $50 each. It 
is charged an unlawful meeting was held, 
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Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “Railway 
Age”; V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; I. .V. 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on cotton; 
F. J. Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 
ers; Paul Wagner, “National Petroleum News”; J. G. 
Donley, stock market analyst, and other experts. — 

Every month a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. . 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. ; 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 


and the conviction took piace under a 
statute passed in 1796, this being the first 
case ever tried under that law. 

The Department of Labor reports the 
average hourly earnings of labor in the 
cotton industry in 1924 were two and one- 
half times those of 1913. The wage rates 
for 1924 were about 23 per cent. less 
than in 1920, and 13 per cent. more than 
in 1922. 

Elevator operators in New York City 
threaten to call a general strike and hope 
to include firemen, engineers and other 
employees of apartment houses and of- 
fice buildings, as a result of reductions in 
Wages averaging from 10 to 15 per cent. 
The union plans to request an increase in 
wages of from 25 to 30 per cent. an 
eight-hour day, and recognition of the 
union. The same union called a strike in 
April, 1920. 

The annual report of the United States 
Steel Corporation shows that in 1924 
labor received 48.8 cents out of. every dol- 
lar of revenue. This compares with 30.47 
cents for 1902-07. 

The United States Supreme Court has 
decided that compulsory arbitration of 
industrial disputes is unconstitutional. 
The decision is in connection with a 
Kansas law establishing an Industrial 
Court in that State. Liberty of con- 
tract cannot be interfered with under 
guise of protecting the public interest, 
the decision stated. 











| Prices | 


Apr. 1,’25 Mar. 1,’25 Apr. 1, ’24 
ee 194.537 201.947 186.780 
Bradstreet’s .... 13.6854 13.8353 12.6574 
THE general trend in prices is slightly 

downward. Both the Dun and the 
Bradstreet average show a shrinkage for 
March. According to Dun, the general 
price average contracted 334 per cent. 
during the month, and for February 
and March combined the decline amounted 
to nearly 5 per cent. Bradstreet’s index 
indicates a decrease of 1 per cent. for 
March. The severest decline, of course, 
took place in breadstuffs, the extent of 
this being 16 per cent., in the Dun index. 
All other groups also showed declines with 
the exception of meat, dairy and garden 
products, and miscellaneous foods. 
Subsequent to April 1, average prices 
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have rallied sligtttly, according to the 
Irving Fisher weekly index number, which 
now stands at 158.1, against 157.1 early in 
the month. This is accounted for by the 
recovery that has taken place in grain. 

Crude oil and gasoline continue to drift 
downward. The Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey has posted a reduction of 
one cent a gallon in its gasoline price 
schedule, effective in Maryland, Virginia, 
Washington, D. C., New Jersey, and 
North Carolina. In South Carolina the 
price was cut one-half cent. West Vir- 
ginia rates were not affected. At the same 
time, a general reduction of one-half cent 
a gallon in kerosene prices was made. The 
Gulf Refining Company has announced 
reductions in the same proportions in that 
territory. The Ohio Oil Company has just 
recently cut the price of Wooster crude 
oil 10 cents a barrel to $2.15. The Humble 
Oil & Refining Company has reduced Gulf 
Coast crude 25 cents to $1.75. Reductions 
are looked for in the price of Pennsyl- 
vania and Smackover crude. Bunker oil 
remains quiet and unchanged at $1.80 a 
barrel. Diesel oil is fairly firm at $2.35 
a barrel. 

The initial sales of Lake Superior iron 
ore for the present season were 50 cents 
below the formal figures of last year on 
non-Bessemer ore and ranged from 61 cents 
to 70 cents a ton lower on Bessemer. The 


pig iron market, following this anounce- 
ment, sold down a similar amount. 

The General Electric Company has 
made an average reduction of 10 per cent. 
in prices on standard types of polyphase 
induction motors in sizes from one to 15 
horsepower, and a 4 per cent. average cut 
in sizes from 15 to 100 horsepower. 

The advance in crude rubber prices to 
42 cents a pound is likely to be followed 
by advances in tire prices, especially in 
view of the heavy consumption at the 
present time. The demand for tires is 
about 20 per cent. above that of a year 
ago, and the volume of business in that 
industry in the first quarter of 1925 is the 
greatest for any similar period since 1920. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago, and a year ago are 
shown in the following table: 


Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red....... 1.86% 1.73% 1.23% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow....... 1.3834 1.26 98 
Oats, No. 2 White...... 53 53% 59 
eS ae 9.00 8.50 6.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio........ : -20% 15 
SS MOOR... 6.00s03000000 -0580 -06 
jf arr 16.40 16 65 11.45 
CO See 41.50 41.50 25.25 
Beek, Family ......00000 23. 00 21.00 
CS € ee 24.50 25.00 24.50 
JS. OO 37.00 40.00 
peeceahukesadacsacas 8.10 8.50 8.12% 
eae RNR 13.55 13.30 13.35 
2 OO er 40 24.60 30.40 
iy eS ee 0634 067% 0634 
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Money and Banking 




















HE money market has been unusually 

quiet during the last two weeks, with 
fluctuations in interest rates being con- 
fined to a narrow range. The situation 
is due simply to a between-seasons period. 
Call loans dropped to as low as 3% per 
cent., due largely to a lesser demand on 
the part of Wall Street brokers. Dow, 
Jones & Co. estimate brokers’ loans at 
$1,700,000,000, or a shrinkage of about 
$400,000,000 since the high point of March 
6. Many of the larger houses are lenders 
instead of borrowers. 


The range of money rates in New York 
during the last two weeks has been as 
follows: 


New York Money Market 


High Low Last 
i ae os ei 4A% 31% 34%4% 
Time, 60-90 days...... 4-44%4 4 4 
Com. Pa., 4-6 mos.... 4 4 
Bankers’ accept....... 3% 3% 3% 
Rediscount rate ...... 3% 3% 3% 


The latest statement of the Federal Re- 
serve System shows a further slight loss 
in gold holdings. Bills discounted gained 
about $14,000,000 during the last two 
weeks and total earning assets were up 
about $36,000,000, the difference being ex- 
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The four classifications of economic condi- 
tions in the above map are actual, not com- 
parative; that is, where business is desig- 
nated as “good,” it. is actually good now 
and not merely good by comparison with a 
month or year ago. The factors considered 
are: agriculture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 
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Forbes business map for previous month. 
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Just off the Press 


“Budget Control?! 


A Business Booklet on the Subject of 
Growth and Profits Protection 
thru BUDGETING 


The BUDGET is the one form of business plan that 
sets up a definite goal for the future and also pro- 
vides a safeguard against future loss. It prevents 
over-production, over-expansion, leaks and waste. 


Our new booklet, “‘ Budget Control,” represents 
the successful and best experience of modern man- 
agement. It shows how every detail of buying, pro- 
duction, financing and selling can be planned in 
advance— then checked with and regulated by 
actual operations to assure profits and pre- 
vent loss. 









Control thru a well-planned and carefully observed 
BUDGET is grip control. It keeps the business in 
hand every minute—plant, money, material, per- 
sonnel and activity. 





“ Budget Control” is just off the press and will be 
mailed to executives on request. Address nearest 
office. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CLEVELAND 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO 

BOSTON COLUMBUS 


DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS 
GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL ATLANTA 
KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT JACKSON 
PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
ST. Louis DALLAS 


Los ANGELES 








PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING 








PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER SAN ANTONIO 


RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO WACO 


















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 

ing information or reports on com- 

_ panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 
(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $70,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 

































‘Business Fundamentals,’’ by Roger W. Babson, is a 
book that should be read by every business man 
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plained by increased holdings of Govern- 
ment securities. The ratio lost one point. 
The comparative statement follows: 


Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) Latest 2wks.ago Yearago 


Gold _Reserve..... $2,839,382 $2,867,390 $3,103,446 
Bills Disctd. ...... 391,289 377,641 529,559 
Earn. Assets .... 1,076,616 — 1,040,699 996,119 


Notes in Cir...... 1,714,161 1,709,146 1,981,638 
ee rn 2,186,978 2,184,269 2,055,067 
PROS ce iGecsuenacs 76.3% 77.3% 79.3% 


The movement of gold abroad is a 
further step in the direction of monetary 
reorganizations, and is following upon a 
series of financial and fiscal reforms that 
have placed certain foreign countries in 
the position to draw upon the United 
States, according to a review of the situa- 
tion in the Federal Reserve Board “Bulle- 
tin’ for April. Gold holdings in the cen- 
tral banks of Europe have increased irom 
$2,879,000,000 at the end of 1919 to $3,075,- 
000,000 at the end of 1924, and are now the 
largest since 1917. Exports from the 
United States in the first quarter of 1925 
totaled $163,764,000, against imports of 
$18,915,000, leaving an export balance of 
$144,849,000. 

Bank clearings in March totaled $41,- 
946,379,288 in the principal clearing houses 
in the country, an increase of 12 per cent. 
over February, and 14.4 per cent. over 
March, 1924. Clearings for March were 
the heaviest for any similar month on 
record, exceeding even March, 1920, by 
$608,119,597. 


In view of the conflicting reports from 
Washington concerning the attitude of 
President Coolidge on foreign loans, lead- 
ing bankers state that the Government 
is not likely to frown on further loans, 
except in a few cases where the proceeds 
are to be used for purposes other than 
reconstruction. Results of the first three 
months of this year indicate that 1925 will 
come close to equalling the record of 
1924, when for the first time, the total 
of foreign loans crossed the $1,000,000,- 
000 mark. Including Canadian loans, the 
total foreign securities sold in the United 
States for the first three months in 1925 
was $280,350,000. The largest issue was 
the $35,000,000 Republic of Poland 8s. 


|__ Cotton and Grain | 


TTENTION is called to the special 
article on page 131 by I. V. Shannon, 
dealing ‘with the cotton situation. 

The price trend in wheat has been 
steadily upward recently, and about one- 
third of the 70-cent break has been recov- 
ered. The Government report has had the 
most pronounced influence in the market, 
this indicating a probable shortage. Con- 
dition of Winter wheat as of April 1 1s 
given as 68.7 per cent. The crop forecast 
is placed at 474,255,000 bushels, or about 
116,000,000 bushels smaller than that pro- 
duced last year. The condition of the crop 
last year on April 1 was 83 per cent. of 
normal. The Government also forecasts a 
crop of 61,652,000 bushels of rye, against 
an actual crop last year of 63,446,000 
bushels. 

Sales of grain for future delivery on the 
Chicago Board of Trade during March 
were the largest for any month on record. 
The total for wheat was 2,051,895,000 
bushels, corn 755,197,000 bushels, oats 
305,093,000 bushels, and rye 107,321,000 
bushels. 
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Railroads a 


HE net operating income of Class I 

railroads for February was $64,910,- 
210, equivalent to 4.76 per cent. on a 
valuation of $20,594,000,000. This is a de- 
crease of $6,695,360 from February of last 
year, which was one day longer. Gross 
revenues for the month totaled $454,910,- 
210, a decrease of $24,457,360. Operating 
expenses totaled $355,554,750, a reduction 
of $19,361,350. 

Freight traffic during the first quarter of 
the year was the heaviest ever recorded 
for that season of the year. Total loadings 
for the first three months were 11,765,235 
cars, 177,224 cars, or 1.5 per cent. over 
the corresponding period of last year, 
which in turn was the highest on record 
up to that time, being a gain of 448,495 
cars, or 4 per cent. over 1923. Coal load- 
ings have been relatively light for a num- 
ber of weeks, and at the present time are 
running considerably under this time a 
year ago. 

Loadings for the last four weeks com- 
pared with the corresponding weeks of 
the three preceding years follow: 


1925 1924 1923 1922 
March 14..... 924,149 916,762 904,116 815,082 
jae 363 908,390 916,818 837,241 
eee CONS: 931,395 907,389 936,274 821,808 
Agel 4..... 922,375 862,096 896,375 706,013 























[ Shipping and Trade 


HE acceptance of the R. Stanley Dol- 

lar bid by the Shipping Board for the 
the five “President” vessels now operated 
out of San Francisco by the Pacific Mail 
Steamship Company has created a con- 
siderable furore. The Dollar bid was 
$5,625,000 cash, to be paid in installments, 
and the Pacific Mail bid was $6,750,000, 
with an initial payment in cash and the 
rest to be taken care of under an arrange- 
ment which would give the Shipping 
Board a stockholding interest in the com- 
pany operating the vessels. The Pacific 
Mail Steamship Company sought an in- 
junction to prevent the sale of the ves- 
sels and a temporary restraining order 
was granted by the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia. It is believed the 
case will eventually find its way to the 
Supreme Court and a final decision is 
probable not sooner than next Winter. 

Lloyd’s Register of Shipping, covering 
returns from all maritime countries, states 
the volume of shipbuilding orders in the 
first quarter of 1925 was 43,974 gross 
tons below the total at the end of the year, 
and almost reached the low mark of 1923. 
The total was 2,396,000 tons, against 2,470,- 
000 on December 31, 1924; 2,516,000 tons 
on March 31, 1924, and 2,377,000 tons on 
September 30, 1923. Continued increase in 
motorship building is found, this form of 
construction now amounting to 42 per cent. 
of the world total. A year ago it com- 
prised 28 per cent. of the total. 

The Journal of Commerce reports that 
in January 47 ships were lost, totaling 
34,206 gross tons; February 27 ships were 
lost of 18,713 gross tonnage; and March 
38 ships were lost of 22,147 tons. There 
were 309 persons who lost their lives in 
connection with these wrecked vessels. 

Representative Reed, of Dunkirk, New 
York, will introduce into the next session 
of Congress an applicati-n for a charter 
for the construction and operation of a 
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(HALFONTE-HADDON FAALL 
ATLANTIC CITY 


. Indeed, it’s a pleasure to visit Chalfonte- 
— — Haddon Hall. Along with all the benefits of 


BOARDWALK recreation, sea air and novel scenes, you enjoy 
ar also the comfort of not being a stranger. 
TENNIS Chalfonte-Haddon Hall welcome you to 
YACHTING ° ° ‘ o. ge 
FISHING Atlantic City with the hospitality and 
AVIATION 


friendly atmosphere of home. 


~X& fo™ American plan only. Always open. 
~ ‘ Illustrated folder and rates on request. 
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What You Get In Forbes Magazine 


1—Forecasts and reviews of business conditions. 


2—Practical, proven plans for developing your business, for broadening your 
markets, for strengthening and stimulating your executives, for cutting 
your costs and losses and increasing the profits. 


3—Fact stories of methods whereby other businesses have succeeded. 


4—Articles by successful business men and financiers, on business and how to 
solve the problems you face from day to day. 


5—News of importance and significance, corporation news, new developments, 
statistics and reviews of the trend in different lines of industry. 


Why Not Become a Regular Subscriber ? 
— ee ee ee — FILL IN AND MAIL —— — — — —— 
Forbes Magazine, 12@ Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Enclosed find [pi at cone ]subscription to Forbes Magazine. 


(Add 50c. extra for Canadian Postage and $1.00 extra for Foreign Postage, 
per year.) 
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From Annual Report of a Large 
Life Insurance Company 
Concerning Public Utility Bonds 


“During the year (1924) we have purchased bonds 
to the amount of $3,379,600, of which $3,048,500 
were the bonds of public utility corporations. For 
years we have bought freely of public utility bonds 
and now hold $8,074,500 of these bonds. This type 
of bond is increasing in popularity among an ever- 
widening circle of investors, largely on account of 
their intrinsic merit, but of late also because the 
right of the companies to charge rates that are 
compensatory upon their capital value has been 
universally upheld by the courts.” 


We have specialized in public utility securities 
for upwards of 25 years, and shall be pleased to 
bring to your attention conservative bonds of 
this type, including those issued by companies 
under our executive management. 


We invite your inquiries regarding 
conservative public utility securities. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORAT&SD 
NBW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street - First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 




















‘‘Beating the Stock Market”’ 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director McNeel’s Financial Service 






Not a “system,” not an infallible for- 
mula, not a newly discovered mechan- 
ical device—but 


The ONLY PRINCIPLES by 
which anyone has yet been 
able to achieve success in the 
stock market. 


$2.00 


HT 
us mh Get a Copy Now! 








McNEEL’S FINANCIAL SERVICE, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for copy of “Beating the Stock Market” to be sent to 
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waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Hudson River. A corporation is to be 
formed capitalized at about $500,000,000. 
It is stated the project will provide about 
1,500,000 electric horse power. 

March exports aggregated $452,000,000, 
as compared with $339,674,000 for March, 
1924. Imports were $385,000,000, against 
$320,616,000. The favorable trade balance 
for the month was $67,000,000 against 
$19,058,000 in March, last year. Excess 
of exports over imports for the nine 
months ended March 31, 1925, was 
$945,214,000. 








| Other Important Items | 











M ARCH output of steel ingots totaled 

*; 4,180,333 gross tons, or at the rate 
of 160,782 tons,daily. February daily 
average output was 155,833, and March, 
a year ago, 161,075. The March output 
compared with February was about 3 per 
cent. larger. The output in March, 1924, 
was the highest on record. The United 
States Steel Corporation reported a de- 
crease of 421,207 tons in the volume of 
unfilled orders on hand March 31, com- 
pared with the end of the previous month. 
This is the first decrease since July 31, 
1924. The volume of unfilled business is 
now 4,863,564 tons. 

Sales of 523 retail stores reporting 
through the Federal Reserve Banks irom 
all sections of the country were 5.5 per 
cent larger in March, than in the same 
month last year. The greatest zains were 
made in the Kansas City and Dallas dis- 
tricts, amounting to 17 and 13 per cent, re- 
spectively. Out of the 523 stores, 332 showed 
larger sales, and 191 reported a smaller 
volume of business compared with last 
year. 

Bradstreet’s reports on building opera- 
tions in the United States during the first 
quarter of the year give “evidence that the 
building boom has passed its crest and 
is on the ebb.” Returns from 152 cities 
give total expenditures for March of $338,- 
932,928, as compared with $405,049,199 for 
the same cities in March, 1924. This is a 
decrease of 16.3 per cent. The greatest 
loss took place in New York City, expen- 
ditures totaling $87,552,791 in March, this 
year, against $188,613,802 in March, last 
year, a loss of 53.5 per cent. 

Output of North American copper mines 
for March was 92,202 short tons, against 
82,907 in February and 86,506 in January. 
Stocks of copper above ground in the 
hands of North and South American pro- 
ducers April 1 totaled 383,976 tons, against 
373,962 January 1, and 370,498 October 
1, 1924. 

Gasoline consumption in the United 
States in February gained 30 per cent. 
over the same month a year ago. Exports 
for the month gained 15 per cent. Daily 
average consumption was 19,370,000 gal- 
lons, against 14,000,000 the year before. 
February consumption ran 20,000 gallons 
daily above January. February production 
of crude averaged 1,927,286 barrels daily, 
an increase of 7,318 barrels over January. 
The slight gain in production resulted 
from increases in Gulf Coast and Wyom- 
ing output. 

There were 5,951 new companies incor- 
porated in New York State in the first 
quarter of 1925, compared with 5,683 in 
the corresponding pericd of 1924. 
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The new Postal rates went into effect 
April 15. There were no changes on first 
class mail, except in the case of private 
mailing cards, including souvenir postal 
cards, on which the rate was increased 
from one to two cents each. 








| Washington | 








HE Government’s case against Ed- 

ward L. Doheny, his son, Edward L. 
Doheny, Jr., Albert B. Fall, former Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and Harry F. Sin- 
clair, who was indicted on charges of con- 
spiracy, bribery, and accepting a bribe, in 
connection with the Elk Hills and Teapot 
Dome naval oil reserves before a Special 
Grand Jury in Washington has been quashed 
inthe District of Columbia Supreme Court. 
The reason was a technicality, in that the 
special counsel for the Government un- 
lawfully permitted an Assistant Attorney 
General to appear before the Grand Jury 
investigating the case. The special coun- 
sel for the Government, Owen J. Roberts 
and Atlee Pomerene, appointed by the 
President over a year ago, have appealed 
and the case now goes to the Appellate 
Court. When that court will act cannot 
now be determined, but it is possible the 
case will come up before the Summer 
recess. 

President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg, after examination of the 
agreement between Japan and _ Soviet 
Russia giving concessions in the oil and 
mineral lands of Sakhalin Island to 
Japan, find that there has been no viola- 
tion of the pledge signed at the Washing- 
ton Conference on limitation of armament 
and Far Eastern affairs to observe the 
open door principle in concessionary privi- 
leges in Russian territory. Sinclair .in- 
terests obtained a concession in the same 
territory in 1922, and it is stated that the 
present Japanese agreement is not as mon- 
opolistic as that of the American. 

The President has dismissed the protest 
made by Peru over his award as arbitra- 
tor in the Tacna-Arica Boundary dispute 
as being unfounded. The Peruvian con- 
tention was that the award provided for a 
plebiscite later than the time limit for 
such a procedure fixed in the terms of 
the Tready of Peace concluded between 
Chile and Peru in 1884. The Plebisci- 
tary Commission is headed by General 
John J. Pershing. 

Secretary of Agriculture Jardine has 
been hearing arguments in the Armour- 
Morris. merger as to whether it violates 
the Packers and Stockyards Act. The 
packers contend that monopolistic control 
of the industry is impossible, while the 
counsel for the Government believes com- 
petition has been lessened by the merger. 
If Secretary Jardine does not find a viola- 
tion of the law, the case will be dropped, 
but if he does rule against the merger, it 
will be taken to the Supreme Court for 
settlement. Mr. Jardine has promised a 
rather early decision. 

Representative Theodore E. Burton of 
Ohio has been appointed chairman of the 
American Delegation to the Geneva In- 
ternational Conference on the control of 
the traffic in arms. The first session of 
scheduled for May 4. Other members of 
the delegation are Hugh Gibson, Minister 
to Switzerland; Rear Admiral Andrew T. 
Long, of the Navy General Board; Allen 
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Your Name Here ™~ 


A constant reminder, the 
best ad you can have! 


Ww your other ad- 
vertising plans, at least find 
out about this new way to build good 
will with those you now do business 
with—new customers and old—with 
prospects. 

Here is an “ad” that gets to the 
man you want to know about you— 
the man who influences business— 
and every time he sees it he thinks 
of you. It’s the most concentrated 
form of selling possible. 

Autopoint—1925—is this new 
way. It is the world’s finest mechan- 
ical pencil. Thousands tell us this— 
business men, retailers, wholesalers, 
bankers and manufacturers. They 
have used Autopoint to advertise. 
Their results have exceeded all ex- 
pectations. 

Your customers get this beauti- 
fully balanced, mechanically perfect, 
featherweight pencil. Your name is 
stamped on it. It becomes a constant 
companion to him. He keeps it with 
him always. And every time he writes 
with it he gets a genuine thrill—and 
you get the benefit of his satisfaction. 

Autopoint is fine enough to repre- 
sent your business. In its line, it is 


the best that men know today in 
























1925 MODEL 


a 


advertise 


that builds 
business 


encil making. It cannot jam or 
a4 or go wrong. It is feather- 
light, made of Bakelite, and bal- 
ances petfectly. The thousands 
who use it today call it “the 
finest pencil in the world.” 


Today find out more about 
Autopoint. Mail us the coupon 
for prices, descriptions of various 
pad,“ and styles. You owe it 
to yourself at least to learn of 
its new sales-possibilities. There 
is no obligation. We won’t send 
a salesman if you prefer. 


But mail that coupon now— 


TODAY. 





Autopoint’s 
3 Outstanding 
Exclusive Features 


The famous “‘neutral zone”— an exclusive patent. 
When the lead is exhausted, the feeding mech- 
anism goes into neutral—it cannot “jam.” 


Bakelite barrel—an unchanging, onyx-like light- 
weight material — cannot dent, split or tarnish. 
Most beautiful substance used for pencils. 


Simplest, smoothest working mechanism. Noth- 
ing complicated to go wrong—2 moving parts. 





AUTOPOINT COMPANY, 4619 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago 


Without obligation, please rush sample of Autopoint Pencil, 1925 model, and prices, your 
business- building gift proposition, and full information. I attach business card or letterhead. 


Name... 


Position 
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Failure Insurance Por Corporations 


Would the rate of premiums be prohibitive? For every new business the actuaries 
could hardly allow an expectation of seven years’ existence. That is the average 
life of a business. 

Failures are too many. Danger of loss is too near any business to permit sharing 
the risk through business methods of insurance. 

Each business man must accept the hazards of his own venture. He must write 
his own insurance against failure. 

He can minimize the risks of his business if he will register with the Kardex 
Institute. 

The researches of its staff prove the methods by which management can prevent 
waste and mistakes—how profits can be assured. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 
Kardex Institute is an organization of thousand people. 


business specialists for research and edu- Monthly reports on business conditions 

cational work on business management. and management methods are published. 

By endowment it is free from the necessity Members of the Institute staff assist those 

of financial return. registered in the solution of individual 
The executive board of Kardex Insti- business problems. 

tute, a $100,000 group of experts in busi- This is a service of the greatest value. 


ness management. draws business ideas It is removing the causes of business 
and experiences from the entire world failures. The registration fee is the nominal 
through the Kardex organization of a sum of $10.00 yearly. 


KARDEX INSTITUTE 
Devoted Exclusively to Business Education and Research 


647 Kardex Building, 10 East 44th Street, New York City 


LONDON , PARIS + BERLIN + TORONTO 
© 1925, The Kardex Company 

















MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET on 8% investments in. 


MIAMI,FLORIDA 


, fastest growing city in U. S., paying 8% interest regularly. Booklet 
tells you why and how you can get this high rate safely through 
our 8% First Mortgage Bonds on select, income-producing Miami 
properties. Interest paid two weeks in advance, no expense, no 
worry. Denominations $100 up. Remember——8% eompounded 
will double your money in 9 years. Don’t delay—write today 
for booklet of valuable facts. 





(J Check here if you want details of our Partial 
Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 
BPMOME? ncn ctarcncieatecknadoube 
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Keep your eye on big men, big deals, big money; and you 
are bound to become bigger. Read “Men Who Are Making 
America” by B. C. Forbes. $3.00. 
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W. Dulles, Chief of the Near Eastern 
Division of the State Department; and 
Brigadier General C. ’H. Ruggles, Assist- 
ant to the Chief of Army Ordnance. 

The Department of Justice has filed 
briefs in the Supreme Court appealing 
from the decision of the lower court in 
the case of the Kansas City Post and the 
Baltimore Post that publication of income 
tax returns is not illegal. The Revenue 
Act of 1924 provides making public the 
taxpayers’ names and tax paid, but the 
Government contends that the returns 
should simply be open to public inspection 
and not published in newspapers. 

Representative Martin B. Madden, 
Chairman of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, states that the treasury surplus 
next year will be in excess of $350,000,000, 
a sum that warrants further reduction in 
taxes. Mr. Madden proposes an immedi- 
ate rebate of the surplus at the end of each 
fiscal year, provided this amounts to at 
least $50,000,000. 

The American-German -Mixed Claims 
Commission, which is adjudicating World 
War claims, has made awards in 112 cases 
totaling $998,619. The largest award is 
for $249,929 made to the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company with interest from 
November 1, 1920. 








| International | 








Canada—The net debt of the Govern- 
ment at the end of the fiscal year March 
31 stood at $2,403,005,035, as compared 
with $2,409,326,639 a year ago. Ordinary 
revenues during the year were $335,426,- 
748, as against $388,514,567 in the pre- 
vious year. Ordinary expenditures were 
$296,584,640, as compared with $303,618,- 
104. 

Seeding operations have begun in the 
prairie provinces under good weather con- 
ditions. Because of the small world carry- 
over at the end of the present crop year, 
the West is preparing to seed the largest 
acreage in its history. The value of farm 
lands is advancing, and building permits 
are running 35 per cent. above those of 
a year ago. The House of Commons has 
before it the outline of a permanent plan 
for long-term, low-rate credits to farmers 
as the result of a two-year study’ of rural 
credits. The central idea is federal ad- 
vances raised by Government loans at low 
interest rates. 

American exporters of advertising mat- 
ter, price lists, and catalogs to Canada 
may hereafter obtain the Canadian Gov- 
ernment import stamps in the United 
States, instead of applying for them to 
Ottawa. The stamps are on sale in Bos- 
ton, New York, San Francisco, and Cleve- 
land. 


Great Britain—The “Economist’s” in- 
dex number of commodity prices at the 
end of March showed a sharp decline 
during the month. The average stood at 
4,680 as compared with 4,772 at the end 
of February, and 4,855 at the beginning 
of the year, representing a decline of 354 
per cent. since January 1. The prices are 
now 82.5 per cent. above July, 1914, and 
are the lowest since last August. The 
downward movement is due largely to the 
collapse of wheat prices, but other cereals 
also are lower, and wool has fallen. 

Registered unemployed on March 31 
totaled 1,194,300 compared with 1,201,300 
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a week previously, and 1,058,300 a year 
ago. 

Opposition has developed among some 
bankers to removal of the gold embargo 
and the return of the gold standard. It 
is pointed out there are £400,000,000 of 
notes and only £150,000,000 of gold, the 
ratio standing at about 37 per cent, which 
is deemed insufficient. 

The Government of the union of South 
Africa has taken steps to eliminate the 
British preferential tariff on a number of 
commodities. This course has been declared 
necessary if the Government is to procure 
additional markets for the country’s rap- 
idly expanding production. 


France—The Herriot Government has 
gone down to defeat in the Senate by a 
vote of 156 to 132. Following this action 
the Premier handed the resignation of his 
Cabinet to President Doumergue. The de- 
feat came about over the issue of ex- 
ceeding the legal limit in the bank note 
circulation of the Bank of France, the 
increase having been kept secret. It was 
claimed by the opposition that this action 
destroyed the confidence of the French 
public. 

Paul Painlevé, President of the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, was asked by the Presi- 
dent to form a new Government. 

The financial situation is perplexing, the 
Government having already received ad- 
vances above the legal limit in excess of 
400,000,000 francs from the Bank of 
France. 


Germany—A slight improvement is re- 
ported in German industry. The number 
of unemployed at latest reports was only 
514,911, against 575,243 a month previous- 
ly. The addition to the Reichsbank gold 
reserves since the low point of a year ago 
amounts to 561,500,000 gold marks, or 
$133,037,000. Note circulation, however, is 
at the highest point reached since the war, 
standing at 2,314,623,000. This compares 
with 2,406,580,000 on July 31, 1914, and 
5,045,899,000 at the end of 1914. 

Payments to creditor Powers under the 
Dawes Plan during March totaled 91,- 
691,000 marks. Payments during the first 


seven months of the Dawes Plan have 


amounted to $145,000,000. 

The North German Lloyd report for 
1924 shows an increase of seagoing ton- 
nage of 49,000 tons, with a total ton- 
nage of 415,000, or 41 per cent. of the 
pre-war tonnage. 


Hungary—The Government has called 
for deposit of all pre-war bonds of the 
Hungarian State loan series. The action 
is believed to be preliminary to the re- 
tirement of the bonds, but at what price 
or on what terms, it is not known. After 
examination, the bonds will be returned 
to their holders. 


Austria—Foreign commerce in 1924 re- 
sulted in an excess of imports amounting 
to 1,052,000,000 gold crowns, or 260,000,- 
000 more than in 1923. In the final quarter 
of the year, however, there was a favor- 
able trade balance, with imports increasing 
only 5 per cent. over the corresponding 
period of the preceding year, while exports 
increased 20 per cent. 

Mexico—Return of the National Rail- 
way Lines to their original owners will 
be made through presidential decree 
some time in July. The Government seized 
the railroads at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution, in order to dominate the situation. 
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For the Entrance 


There are two good, sound reasons why Norton Floors are 
recommended for the entrance to all types of business buildings. 
They have a slip-proof surface and they are durable. Both are 
the result of the use of Alundum abrasive. 


The various types and colors of Norton Floors make it possi-- 
ble to bring them into any decorative scheme and to use them 
in association with the finest of building materials. 


In the school building entrance above Alundum Aggregates 
are combined with marble chips producing a beautiful terrazzo 
with the added qualities of durability and safety resulting from 
a non-slip surface. Other types of Norton Floors are Alundum 
Floor and Stair Tile, Alundum Ceramic Mosaic Tile, and Alun- 
dum Aggregate Tile and Treads. 


NORTON cCOMPANY/=<\ WORCESTER, MASS. 


Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. 
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Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 














A Successful Method 


of 
Operating in Stocks 








If you mention Forbes Magazine 
: : ae ’ W leadi ilities — i 
we will send particulars without Scand geaes, en he pee a 
obligation on your part. UTILITY SECURITIES 
GIBSON & McELROY COMPANY 
53 Park Place New York City 72 W. Adams St. 4568 roadway 409E. 35thSt. 
s CHICAGO 
Note: We have no solicitors or agents. Louisville Milwaukee Indianapolis 



































There are many uncertainties in business—but most of 
them can be eliminated. William R. Basset shows how in 
“Taking the Guesswork Out of Business.” $2.00. 
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A trip, a holiday, a tour or a journey through life 
becomes plain sailing through the coupons of well- 
secured bonds—the result of investment guided by 
experienced counsel. We will gladly assist you in selecting care- 
fully investigated issues from our regular lists. Information and 
advice at your command through offices in 50 leading cities. 





THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 
National City Bank Building, New York 


BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 


























Dame—Wolfe & Co. 


Industrial and Financial 
Management 





REORGANIZATIONS 


An explanation of our services will be sent 
on request for Folder F-1. No obligations. 


100 Broadway New York City 





























A subscription to Forbes Magazine is undoubtedly one of 
the most profitable investments a business man can make. 
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Textile Industry 
Gains Slowly 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


I’ does not seem as though the first 

quarter of 1925 were to record that 
improvement in business which was pre- 
dicted at the close of last year. There 
have been spurts of more or less general 
activity and periods of increased buying 
in certain divisions of the industry, but 
these have not continued for any length 


of time and have fallen off invariably 
to conditions of lethargy and discourage- 
ment in practically all sections. At the 
present time sellers see little encourage- 
ment in the demand for merchandise or 
in the outlook for the immediate future. 


Uncertainty as to raw material seems 
to characterize operations in practically 
all lines. For instance, in cotton the feel- 
ing on the part of buyers and in many 
cases with the sellers themselves is that 
lower levels are to be witnessed. , How 
soon these will materialize or how far 
reductions wil! go no one is prepared to 
prophesy, but the indefinite atmosphere 
which surrounds cotton is sufficient in 
itself to be a factor in causing conserva- 
tism in many quarters. Practically the 
same is true of wool, though here and 
there the feeling is confidently expressed 
that prices have gone as low as they are 
likely to go and any change will be in an 
upward direction. The silk outlook is also 
more or less clouded in uncertainty though 
the tendency at this writing is toward re- 
covery in prices which many regard as 
more or less permanent. 


No Curtailment 


Cotton manufactures are regarded as 
hewing very close to the cost of produc- 
tion. In many instances prices are below 
the cost of replacement and the attitude 
of manufacturers as a consequence is con- 
servative. Considerable talk of curtail- 
ment has been in evidence for a few weeks 
but outside of one or two conspicuous in- 
stances no general action looking toward 
a smaller production has been taken. In 
spite of the sluggishness of operations, 
stocks are regarded as in a healthy con- 
dition, both in manufacturers’ and in dis- 
tributors’ hands, Retail trade is fairly active 
but buying is of a hand-to-mouth order 
and for prompt shipment only. This at- 
titude on the part of the buyer seems 
likely to continue indefinitely as long as 
it is known that production is of sufficient 
size to guarantee prompt delivery of mer- 
chandise. Various remedies have been ad- 
vanced for the correction of this mode 
of procedure but none has attained to 
sufficient importance to warrant general 
consideration. As long as mills continue 
to operate at their present extent there 
is no likelihood of a scarcity—a condition 
which would of itself automatically bring 
about a change in purchasing. Yarn mills 
are proceeding without material curtail- 
ment although pronouncements have been 
made to the effect that no more orders 
will be taken unless they show a profit 
over and above the cost of production. 
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Do You Realize the Phenomenal Growth 
and Inevitable Future of the 


RAYON INDUSTRY? 


(Artificial Silk) 


Few realize that this thriving young industry has already attained third place in the 
textile production of the world. The output of RAYON in 1924 was in excess of 
100,000,000 pounds, or more than fourteen times the production in 1912, and was 
10,000,000 pounds more than the production of natural silk in 1924. 


RAYON’s sensational growth and expansion is unpara'leled. The future holds untold 
possibilities for it has not as yet scratched the suriace of its ultimate development. 
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of natural textiles. 


Boston 

















| The innumerable uses of RAYON would take pages to mention. Its most important 
utilization, however, is in the following industries: 
apparel, knit goods, underwear, braid, upholstery, plush, etc. 


The growth of this industry has been steady and consistent. 
z mechanical process and, therefore, is free from the vicissitudes and erratic fluctuations 


We believe that the securities of well established companies in this new field offer 
attractive and profitable investment opportunities. 


Our Statistical Department has compiled a 
pamphl-t on this interesting industry, which 
‘ we shall be pleased to furnish upon request. 


Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


One Wall Street 
New York, N. Y. 


household furnishings, wearing 


RAYON is made by 


London 























The statements about curtailment in this 
division of the industry are not regarded 
with particular seriousness and it is be- 
lieved that considerable more accumula- 
tion of stocks will result before any wide- 
spread shutdown of machinery is noted. 


Here and there in the woolen trade, in- 
stances are heard of mills that are well 
sold ahead. These are exceptions, however, 
but they prove the statement that well 
made goods, well styled and of popular 
colorings, are being taken by the trade and 
that the latter find no difficulty in dis- 
tributing them. Even in the case of 
worsteds, which are not in general de- 
mand, some of these exceptions are re- 
ported. Wool goods are essentially the 
fabric in request and the majority of plants 
are running to fair capacity on this class 
of fabric. Late openings of women’s wear 
lines indicate a change in the style trend 
as illustrated by important factors who 
have sensed the necessity of offering new 
lines. 

In the knit goods industry hosiery shows 
a distinct improvement. Demand has in- 
creased and operations are distinctly bet- 
ter. At the recent exhibition and conven- 
tion in Philadelphia, knitters present 





st-owed a decided indication of encourage- 
ment regarding the future. It is admit- 
ted that certain lines are not moving as 
rapidly as could be desired but the re- 
quest for fancies is insistent and manu- 
facturers are finding it difficult to make 
deliveries as fast as buyers desire. This 
vogue of fancies has made it possible for 
certain mills that have not been in active 
operation to increase their production de- 
cidedly and to show additional profit as 
compared with that possible in staple mer- 
chandise. In the underwear field, there 
is a decided halting of operations with 
complaint as to the competition of southern 
manufacturers, who report a very satis- 
factory business on their lines. 


The production of broad silks is in- 
creasing and manufacturers are in a posi- 
tion where additional profits are possible 
on their output. The feeling is general 
that the margin between cost and selling 
price is likely to be widened in this divi- 
sion of the market and with the increas- 
ing demand for all sorts of products made 
of silk, the outlook is decidedly encourag- 
ing. The competition of rayon, formerly 
known as artificial silk, is increasing 
steadily. At the exhibit in Philadelphia 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


mentioned above probably the outstand- 
ing features of the displays there shown 
were the numerous exhibits of rayon in 
yarn form and of development of machin- 
ery for the use of this fibre. The stability 
of the market has been one of the most 
potent factors in persuading buyers to 
operate with liberality. The action of 
producers in this division may well serve 
as an example to other lines of textiles 
where wild fluctuations have been the most 
potent reason for restricting sales. It re- 
mains to be seen how long this stability will 
continue but there is no evidence of over- 
production as yet, such as has been so 
prominent in other divisions of the in- 
dustry. 





S. W. Strauss & Co. states: 


“There is unmistakable evidence of 
rapidly improving conditions in the public 
absorption of real estate bonds. As based 
on our own experience, this has been going 
on for the last 60 days. The month just 
closed was by far the best in the history 
of our business. February is also ahead 
of any previous February with us, and 
the first quarter was the best similar 
period we have ever experienced.” 
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First Mortgage Bonds 
of 
Cuban Sugar 
Producing Companies 


are free from some of the 
speculative risks that are 
frequently found in many 
industrial issues. 


We are recommending an 
attractive issue yielding 
over 744%, backed by ex- 
ceptional security value 
and attractive earnings. 


We shall be glad to send 
upon request a_ booklet 
descriptive of the sugar 


industry. 
Bauer, Pond & Vivian, is 


@O EXCHANGE PLACE =~ NEW YORK. 
TELEPHONE - BROAD 3260 




















California? 


F you are thinking of a 
[ eestrara trip or of making 

California your permanent 
home, we will be glad to fur- 
nish you information regard- 
ing any part of the state .. . 
particularly the southern half 
from Fresno to the Mexican 
line, which is covered by these 
institutions. 


* 





Tue First NATIONAL BANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST tee: BANK 
First Securrries COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


The AGGREGATE RESOURCES of 
these three institutions are $282,184,- 
270.68, as of December 31, 1924; of which 
$96,337,119.42 are those of The First 
National Bank of Los Angeles, $185,- 
247,151.26 of the  Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank, and $600,000 
capital and surplus of the First Securi- 
ties Company. 
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No Decline in Oil 
Storage in 1925 


By Paul Wagner 
“National Petroleum News” 


MEASURE of relief was afforded 

the producing division of the petro- 
leum industry with the failure of three 
“wildcat” tests drilled simultaneously on the 
Mabank structure in the East Texas fault 
zone, north of Powell. Even if the struc- 
ture eventually produces, its proving for 
oil probably has been postponed until a 
more propitious time. 

Had either of these April completions 
resulted in the “discovery” well of a new 
Texas field it is improbable that crude oil 
markets could have withstood the strain 
thus to be placed upon them. 

The situation in the industry was con- 
fused the middle of April because of the 
weight of heavy oil to be provided by 
new development in the Smackover, 
Arkansas, district and the Gulf Coastal 
region of Texas; but, temporarily, at least 
light oil production did not show a mount- 
ing tendency. 

Overall stocks will approximately main- 
tain present levels for several months and 
it is probable that the end of 1925 will 
find no net draughts on storage as com- 
pared with the quantities of petroleum 
now on hand. 

The drop in tank wagon and service 
station prices of gasoline, which came 
early in April, reflected the failure of 
f.o.b. tank car prices. at Mid-Continent 
refineries to take up their proper part 
of the spread in the direction of the re- 
tail selling price. 

Failure of general business to reach the 
degree of 1925 “pep” that had been touted 
for it earlier in the year had its deterrent 
effect also; but oil companies are in bet- 
ter position now than they were in either 
1924 or 1923 to take care of whatever 
emergencies develop. 





Financial Notes 


Dillon, Read & Company’s recent offer- 
ing of $85,000,000 preference stock of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc., resulted in subscrip- 
tions amounting to close to $500,000,000. 
The $75,000,000 6 per cent. debentures sub- 
sequently offered also resulted in a heavy 
over-subscription. 


George H. Burr & Co. and Shields & Co. 
recently offered 20,000 shares of Metro- 
politan Chain Stores, Inc., common stock 
at $40 per share. The company operates 
68 stores distributed throughout the United 
States and part of Canada. Sales are run- 
ning at about 16 per cent. over a year ago. 


The Long-Bell Lumber Corporation has 
concluded arrangements with the Weyer- 
haeuser Company, the largest timber hold- 
ing interests in the United States, under 
which the Weyerhaeusers have purchased 
in the Longview development, a location 
for a large lumber manufacturing plant 
which will be erected immediately. The 
two companies hold large timber areas 
which are adjacent, and the present move 
is regarded as an important step in the 
development of the Longview enterprise 
on the Columbia River. 
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The 


Essential Facts 


About One Hundred 
and Thirty-One 


FOREIGN 
BOND ISSUES 


Dealt in the New York Market 


Booklet on Request 


F.J.LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 




















PREFERRED STOCKS 


of 
Electric Light 
and Power 


Companies 
Yielding 6.50% to 7.30% 


List furnished on request. 


Mc DONNELL & (0. 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Members New York Stock Exchange 








SAN FRANCISCO 








OVER-STAYING 
A BULL MARKET? 


Most investors make money in a bull market, 
only to lose it in the succeeding bear movement. 
In January and February we advised elients to 
liquidate stocks and take the “‘short side” of 


the over-inflated industrials. Substantial profits 
ensued. 


What to do now is outlined specifically, with 
definite recommendations, in our latest bulletin 
—just off the press. A few copies are available 


Simply ask for F-MA1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 150 of the more prominent 


Stock 


Lehigh Valley......... 
Lima Locomotive...... 
LGGWSE, . Mises d60014450:0 
Loft, 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Mack Trucks......... 
Market St. Ry. pr. pfd. 
Maxwell Motor “A”... 
Mexican Seaboard..... 
Middle States Oil..... 
Missouri Pacific pfd... 
Montana Power....... 
Montgomery Ward.... 


Nash BMotors...<.0:.0 
National Biscuit....... 
National Lead......... 
WN. Y¥. Aswbrae...<..<.2. 
New York Central.... 
a ae oe EO 
i a H. & Hart. : 
te he & Western. . 

North American...... 
Northern Pacific....... 
Owens Bottle......... 
Pacific Gas & Elec..... 
Lo ee eae 
Packard Motor........ 
Pan-Amer. Pete, 
Pennsylvania R. R.... 
Pere Marquette....... 
Philadelphia Co....... 
Pierce-Arrow ........- 
Pitts & W. Vit...... 
Pressed St. Car........ 
Public Service N. J... 
PUA GOs sicsccies se 
BAGO CBG ass ois.0:0 050153 
Railway St. Sprgs..... 
ee er ere 
Republic Ir. 
Ray Cons. Copper.... 
St. L.-San. Pran:..... 
St. L.-Southwest...... 
Seaboard Air Line pfd. 
Sears Roebuck........ 
Sinclair Cons. Oil..... 
Sloss-Sheffield 
Southern Pacific...... 
Southern RY....6< i050: 
Standard Gas & El..... 
Standard Oil N. J..... 
Stewart Warner....... 
Studebaker Corp...... 
i a 7 
Texas & Pacific....... 
Tobacco Products..... 


Union Pacific......... 
Ugeeed Prit.cc.cecc 


U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.. 
U. S. Ind. Alcohol.... 
U. S. Realty & Imp.. 
UW: “Ss eR cc aisiewcs 
(Ca See 
Utah Capper... <.....0:s0 
Wabash pfd. “A”..... 
Western Pacific pfd... 
Western Mary. 2d pfd. 
Western Union....... 
Westinghouse Air Br.. 
Westinghouse Elec.... 
White Motors........ 
Wilson & Co......... 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. 
Worthington Pump.... 


eeeeeee 





*Number of shares. 
*Year ended Tuly 31, 1924. 
ended December 31, 1924. 


aParty extra. 


issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 
Latest Earns 


Amt. Out. Book Earns 
1923 


000 omit Val. 
$60,502 ... $7.08 
2ii* 59 11.24 
1,061* 18 2.78° 
650* 9 0.55 
117,000 ... 11.54 
314* 68 18.59 
11,618 100 10.29 
18,253 100 8.00 
946* 16 Nil 
29,784 6 2.80 
71,800 3 nn 0.17 
49,633 105 4.80 
11,413 7 4.39 
273* 70 28.00' 
51,163 38 5.05 
20,655 259 17.38 
200* 37 8.42 
293,445 16.91 
46,037 16.15 
187,117 Nil 
131985 ... 1365 
28,524 14 ail 
248,000 ... 5.23 
16,513 34 4.01 
42,796 80 10.25 
3,500* 17 2.55 
23,770 15 155° 
78,703 55 15.92 
499,266 ... 5.16 
45,046 ... 8.93 
46,443 63 7.47 
250* 73 Nil 
30,500 ... 5.09 
12,500 220 6.65 
769* 64 5.69 
135,000 120 10.08° 
1,155* 5 1.40 
13,500 210 17.75 
70,000 ... 9.16 
30,000 214 15.01 
30,772 19 0.65 
50,447 6.53 
16,356 14.71 
23,894 4.27 
100,000 96 12.08 
4,492 51 Nil 
10,000 193 20.22 
S44381 ... 1294 
120,000 10.11 
274* 34 7.75 
502,099 36 2.11 
600* 39 14.16 
1,875* 46 9.44 
164,450 38 1.24 
ce —_e 5.68 
51, 490 63 1.35 
(LAM: ae 
100,000 150 23.10 
12,000 151 21.93 
24,000 163 11.27 
21,313 147 16.45* 
81,000 156 Za4 
508,302 273 16.42 
16,245 41 6.44 
66,838 5.00 
27,500 6.02 
9,999 ... 4.29 
99,787 164 13.64 
39,359 59 14.12 
114,504 68 9.01% 
25,000 64 13.93 
202* 135 7.58 
11,323 9 4.94 
65,000 28 7.96 
12, 992 114 5.21 


>None being paid, accumulation $32.50. 
fYear.ended April 30, 1924. 
{Year ended November 30, 1923. 


=months 


16.19, 1924 
8.03, 1924 


6. 18, 1924 
29.95, 1924 


4.29, 1924 


8.83, 1924 
2.42, 9 m 
1.08, 6 m 
4.34, 9 m 
4.62" 
8.00" 
5.91, 1924 
Nil, 1924 
6.40" 
2.43, 1924 
6.57, 1924 
4.98, 1924 
6.63, 1924 
8.66" 
0.55, 1924 
0.31,. 1924 
11.05° 
7.90" 


h 


7. 
17.03, 1924 
10.47, 1924 
10.80" 
12.30" 
6.61, 1924 
5.84, 1924 
6.81, 1924 
4.02, 1924 
6.70" 
8.70, 1924 
14.80" 
17.29, 1924 
43.17, 1924 
11.47, 1924 
50,9 m 
3.90, 1924 
11.76, 1924 
5.03, 1924 
8.19" 
6.10" 
Nil® 
13.37, 1924 
7.70, 1924 
8.20, 1924 
1.13, 1924 
Nil, 1924 
7.95, 1924 
1.32, 1924 


co: 
s 


PPWAH NO we UIE 


> p00: Cum: + 


s 


qa: 


— 


UH WUAD: a: : 


SOM: w& 


Sr: 00° 
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Paid 
Since 
1911 
1923 
1923 
1923 
1923 


1924 
1924 
1908 
1922 
1924 
1912 
1923 
1922 
1921 


1924 
1917 
1922 


1923 
1924 
1923 
1925 
1921 
1918 
1923 


1920 
1917 


1924 


cYear ended August 31, 1924. 
®Year ended March 31, 1924. 


Price 
Range 


87-40; 
75-52; 
36-10; 
28- 6 
155- 85: 


124-21: 
60-18 ; 
53-29; 
70- 7; 
80-47; 
155-101; 
224-52: 
170- 8; 
171-35; 
143-17; 
145-23; 
137-70; 
130-41; 
61-17; 
86-35; 
40-11; 
121-76; 
143-76; 
75-32; 
86-29 ; 
105- 4; 
40- 5; 
127-50; 
117-20; 


: 21-24 
; 20-24 
: 16-24 487%- 42% 
1724 72 
: 1524 57%- 51% 
. 2324 15 
; 18-24 737%- 63 
: 16-24 69 

: 2324 72%, 
: °16-’24 15134-129 

; 19-24 7774- 483% 
: °18’24 14134-12214 
; 1524 
: 18-’24 
» 15-24 
; 17-24 
: °15-’24 
; °15~’24 
: 1524 1727%-147% 
: 19-24 2476- 17 

: 1524 97 
: 15-24 10834- 985% 
; 1524 92 - 775% 
5 19-24 
: 13-24 


Prices 
1925 

AS. "24 825%- 69 
"22-24 743%- 61% 
°20-’24 271%4- 22 

; 719-24 9Y%- 6 

"15-24 11714-106 


5 °21-’24 14834-116 

; '21-24 52 - 43% 
; '21-’24 104 
: 2224 22%4- i1%4 
: °20~'24 
517-24 83%- 71 
: 15-24 72 
5719-24 55564- 41 
; 23-24 350 
: 2324 75 
: 16-'24 1667%-1401%4 
: '22'24 56%4- 43% 
: °15-'24 12434-113% 
: '23.24 13734-120 

| 1524 3634- 28 

5 15-24 13454-12334 
: 23124 49 
: °15-'24 7134- 595% 
5 18-24 50%- 42% 
; 19-’24 108%4-102% 


- 745% 
1%- 1 
- 4% 


-193%4 
- 65% 


- 41% 


"21-24 65%4- 62% 
233%- 15 
8414- 63¥% 


8214- 69% 
643%- 44% 
1734- 12% 
73%- 57% 
5334- 44% 
437%- 35 


- 80% 


473;,- 40% 
4714- 383% 
77-55 
463%4- 41% 
49 - 42% 
"1524 5834- 43% 
2224 8014- 70 
15.24 15314-13534 
15-24 231 -204% 
"15-24 250 -152 
1624 88 - 76 
'19-'24 13134-11414 
1524 4454- 331% 
16-24 12954-112% 
15M 92 - 82 
19-24 67 - 55% 
17-24 100 - 84%4 
1724 26%4- 16 
16-24 12514-116%4 
"1524 114 - 97 
"1524 84 - 66% 
17-24 76 - 57% 
17-24 13%4- 6% 
17-24 14%- 9% 
"18-24 1257%%-112% 
"1524 7934- 45 


"20-24 
719-24 
20-24 


Pres. 
Prices 
74 
63 
27 
9 
109 
138 
46 
103 
17 


14 
120 
48 


5.50 
4.35 


3.90 
7.15 
5.85 


6.80 
2.45 
8.35 
8.90 
6.80 
8.10 
7.20 
4.65 


6.30 
6.15 
4.70 
7.95 
6.70 
5.55 
6.15 


5.85 
6.60 


2.50 


“None being paid, accumulation $16.50. 


hEstimate for full year 1924, based on income for twelve months 
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Prosperity? 


ROM now until busi- 

ness works into an- 

other period of over- 
expansion, and regardless 
of temporary readjust- 
ments, it will pay business 
men to take a hopeful 
view of the outlook. 


The recovery from depres- 
sion should be moderate. 
A rapid rise of commodity 
prices, wages, and costs is 
unhealthy and must be 
followed by a set-back. 


Therefore, because the United 
States and Canada is progress- 
ing slowly in its “comeback,” 
the business men should be 
thankful, ratherthan impatient. 
Many men wonder why a few 
weeks isn’t sufficient to bring 
“prosperity.” It takes months 
and sometimes years to restore 
business to even anormal state. 


Business men should constantly 
keep abreast of changing con- 
ditions and in most cases should 
anticipate these changes 
months before they take place. 
This can be accomplished 
through a use of the Babson 
Business Service. The cost is 
only nominal. 


Use the memo below for 
full particulars. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


The 
BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


eeceee ew eeeeseseeses ‘ eeece gee 


MEMO for Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical 
Organization, Babson Park, 
Mass.,as follows: Without charge 
or obligation please send your lat- 
est report No. R-35 on business 
conditions and the booklet 
**Babson’s Reports.” 


Seeeece 
Bowwwoeseeeeecpeces ooeese® 
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impressed with the fact that the declines 
have been carried beyond anything war- 
ranted by the facts, and the situation 
suggests higher prices all around.” 

L. F. Loree, president of the Delaware 
& Hudson, expects his road to show larger 
gross and net earnings this year than in 
1924. So far this year, earnings have ex- 
ceeded the corresponding period of last 
year. Delaware & Hudson is in the best 
condition, both as to road and equipment, 
that it has ever been. 

Representatives of the American Loco- 
motive Company have made a careful 
study of conditions throughout the country 
according to Andrew Fletcher, president, 
and the results indicate a change in the 
situation for the better and an improve- 
ment in the demand for locomotives. 

Charles H. Markham, president of the 
Illinois Central Railroad, states that his 
road’s freight revenues for March were 
greater than a year ago and that a con- 
tinuation of the improvement may be ex- 
pected. Nothing since the election has 
been done other than to improve the con- 
dition of the railroads. 


Auto Production Higher 


L. C. Corcoran, General Sales Man- 
ager of the Pierce Arrow Motor Car 
Company, says: 

“Our production and sale of trucks are 
50 per cent. greater at this time than dur- 
ing the same period of 1924. Several 
large orders for fleets of heavy duty 
trucks have been received from New 
York, Boston and other big cities. These 
orders, in combination with our normal 
orders, will keep our factory working at 
full capacity until June 1.” 

Paul Shoup, president of the Pacific 
Oil Company, finds the position of the 
California oil fields to be fundamentally 
the soundest in more than two years. 

“The oil situation on the Pacific Coast 
has changed materially in the last 18 
months, in that production has fallen 
from 875,000 barrels per day to 596,000 
barrels. There are no new fields in sight.in 
California that are apt materially to in- 
crease production this year. Our con- 
sumption of oil in home territory con- 
tinues to increase, and gasoline demand 
grows with the automobiles in use,” he 
said. 

Julius Rosenwald, chairman of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., just before sailing for 
Europe, declared that the general busi- 
ness outlook was most encouraging, judg- 
ing from the outlook in his own firm. 
Sales last year amounted to $220,000,000, 
and Mr. Rosenwald stated that unquestion- 
ably they would exceed that amount in 
1925. Sears, Roebuck has just spent $5,- 
000,000 in building a new distributing 
plant in Kansas City. 

John Moody, in discussing the financial 
outlook, said: 

“Opinion in many quarters is that, while 
general trade is sound, stock prices may 
go lower. However, there is no basis for 
supposing that trade can go one way and 


the stock market the other during any 
broad movement. Our trade barometer, 
ever since the violent slump of. 1921, has 
been moving back and forth in a relatively 
narrow range, and at a comparatively low 
level. In the past, this has always sig- 
nified general readjustment of operating 
expenses, and restoration of margins of 
profit preparatory to an era of larger 
prosperity. Unemployment, ever since 
election time, has been steadily diminish- 
ing, and this implies growing purchasing 
power and prosperity.” 

“I think it is accurate to say the whole 
Northwestern business situation is look- 
ing more promising than at any time in 
two or three years,” is the statement of 
Charles Donnelly, president of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Co. “The financial 
condition of agriculture has greatly im- 
proved. The condition of banks in that 
territory is much better than for three 
or four years. Of course, the good crop 
that we had last year and the good prices 
were responsible for bringing about that 
result. The receivership of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul is likely to call the 
attention of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and Congress to the low rates 
prevailing on the Northwestern railroads.” 

William Knox, president of the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association, finds the 
consensus is that basic elements of pros- 
perity have not been hurt by the setback 
in the wheat and stock exchanges, and 
that events there do not indicate changes 
for the worse in fundamental conditions. 
The deflation of over-optimism has re- 
sulted in a more wholesome and depend- 
able attitude for continued general prog- 
ress. 


Conditions in South 


Alvin P. Howard, vice-president of the 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co., New Orleans, 
states : 

“The economic position of my section 
of the country is sound. Agriculture is 
in a fairly satisfying condition. The cot- 
ton mill industry is larger than it has ever 
been. Transportation and power are re- 
ceiving increased development. Additional 
capital without over-expansion is in need 
of industry.” 

Nathan Adams, president of the Amer- 
ican Exchange National Bank, Dallas, 
says: 

“The Dallas district is in splendid 
financial condition, although badly in need 
of rain which is preventing the planting 
of crops and may prove very detrimental 
to business. With good rains, the outlook 
for business would be as good as I have 
ever seen it. The banks in this section 
as a whole are in good shape, and they 
have handled the excess of money in a 
judicial way.” 

“There appears to be no reason for 
seriously altering plans for meeting the 
reasonably good business forecast earlier 
in the year,” is the opinion of the Brook- 
mire Economic Service. 
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May to Mark Time 
in Cotton Market 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


OTTON values sagged during April, 

but gave way slowly. Speculation 

was not active and the market was called 

upon to absorb the liquidating sales of old 

longs getting out. In addition, the new 

speculative activity was generally inclined 
towards the short side. 

Apparent unwillingness of the spinning 
trade to purchase either contracts or spot 
cotton above 26 cents and the filling of the 
spring demand for dry goods was largely 
responsible for the change in the course 
of the market. 

The drought in the Southwest also lost 
its effect as a stimulating factor due to 
the favorable conditions which prevailed in 
the remainder of the belt and to rains 
over about one-third of Texas. There was 
also a very general feeling that April, 
which is usually a month of showers, 
would bring enough moisture into the 
drought section to enable it to plant cot- 
ton. 

The crop has gotten off to an unusually 
early start everywhere, except in Texas, 
where the soil over most of the state is 
still too dry for planting, as this is writ- 
ten. 

Practically all the news which comes 
from the planters themselves indicates an 
increase in the area to be planted in cot- 
ton, if weather conditions permit. Esti- 
mates by private agencies place the in- 
tended increase from 2 to 4 per cent. If 
the larger figure is reached, the area 
planted in cotton would aggregate 42,000,- 
000 acres. 


Reduction in Acreage Probable 


On the other hand, one of the economic 
forecasting bureaus, that bases its forecast 
on the average price for cotton and other 
commodities which prevailed from October 
to the end of February, predicts a de- 
crease of 4.6 per cent. 

The forecasts of this bureau, which give 
the acreage actually cultivated and 
harvested, have proved remarkably correct 
ever since it has issued them. It predicts 
an acreage of 38,500,000. The acreage 
picked last year was 40,115,000. 

My information indicates that a reduc- 
tion in acreage is more probable than an 
increase, because bankers and merchants 
who advance the planters money or sup- 
plies with which to make their crops 
are insisting that they increase their 
acreage of corn and other food products. 
The high prices being paid for fertilizers, 
which are sold for cash this year instead 
of on a credit, coupled with the large 
amount of feed that is being bought at 
high prices, are absorbing an unusually 
large proportion of the credit which the 
banker and merchant is willing to extend. 
This is an economic factor that will tend 
to reduce cotton acreage and increase the 
acreage in other commodities. 

Fertilizer sales increased considerably in 
March and promise to be the largest for 
five years past. Sales in the Southern 
States up to the end of March were 2,- 
406,137 tons, compared with 2,260,208 tons 
for the previous year. 
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Insure it / 


F OR just a few cents you can give yourself North 
America Parcel Post Insurance protection. 


Wrap a coupon with every package and you are insured 
against its loss, damage or destruction in the mails. 


Mail the attached memorandum for information and rates. 
Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Pasurance Company” 








<< RO SN A — ll ied ee 
Insurance Company of North America 
Third and Walnut Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. F-51 
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Wants information on Parcel Post Insurance 














Chain Store Analyses 
1925 Editions 


We have under preparation a series of analytical studies 
of chain store corporations in which we are interested, 
including the following: 


S. S. Kresge Co. 

F. W. Woolworth Co. 

J. C. Penney Co. The Ginter Co. 

G. R. Kinney Co., Inc. Melville Shoe Corp. 
National Tea Co. 





McCrory Stores Corp, . 
Waldorf System Inc. 


The Analyses include historical data, charts and statistics 
c interest to every investor. Copies of any of these 
Analyses will be sent to investors as issued, without 
obligation. 


We are members of the New York, Chicago, Detroit, and 
Cleveland Stock Exchanges and will be pleased to quote 
markets or execute orders on chain store securities. 


Address Department FM. 
Merrill, Lynch & Company 


120 Broadway 11 East 43rd St. 


New York 


Chicago Detroit Milwaukee Denver Los Angeles 
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Analysis of 


150 Listed Stocks 


Grouped According to Industry 


The Comparative Strength 
of the “Chain Store Stocks” 





Our current Investment Letter 
indicates the relative price 
changes of 150 Listed Stocks 
grouped into 22 separate classi- 
fications. The quotations as of 
March 31st are compared with 


the 1924 low prices. The re- 
sistance to selling pressure dur- 


ment in the case of certain 
groups is clearly demonstrated. 


Kelley, Drayton 
& Converse 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
40 Exchange Place New York 


Uptowa Office: 50 East 42nd Street 
Philadelphia Office: Land Title Bidg. 























the 1925 high levels and with | 


ing the recent downward move- 


Copy upon request | 























MEANS 


MODERATION 


“‘Moderate-Sized Loans” is the 
third of the Four Distinguishing 
Marks of Miller First Mortgage 
Bonds. These four Marks enable 
you to buy 7% First Mortgage 
Bonds with added sense of safety. 


It seems to us that Miller Bonds 
are better because the average 
amount of the bond issues is rela- 
tively small. We finance income- 
‘earning buildings of moderate size, 
easily managed by their owners, 
readily marketable, widely dis- 
tributed. This is a kind of “diversi- 
fication” which protects the investor. 


Mail the coupon today for descrip- 
tion of an attractive 7% First Mort- 
gage Bond issue and Folder B-1009, 
describing all four of the Dis- 
tinguishing Marks of Miller Bonds. 


G.L:MILLER & CO. 


30 East 42nd Street, New York. 


Send Folder B-1009 and description of an 
issue of 


Miller 7% Bonds 


in which no investor ever lost a dollar. 


SL Pe 
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The emergencies of weevil, as reported 
by the Government’s entomologist, did not 
turn out to be as large as expected, but is 
still large enough to prove a serious factor 
in the Eastern States and Gulf Coast sec- 
tions of the Western belt, if weather con- 
ditions are favorable for their propagation. 

The survival of weevil, which is based 
on the number of live ones found in a ton 
of moss at selected places, was 0.6 in 
North Louisiana; and 3.10 in South 
Louisiana, Georgia, and South Carolina. 

The damage from the weevil is prob- 
ably more dependent upon the weather in 
June than on the number which survive. 
For instance—in 1921 only 22 live weevil 
were ‘found in a ton of moss by the Gov- 
ernment entomologist. The heavy rains of 
June that year were very favorable for 
their reproduction and the damage that 
year was estimated at 30.98 per cent. of 
a normal crop. Production per acre that 
year was only 124.5 pounds, compared with 
178.4 pounds in 1920. 

In 1922 the number of weevil emerging 
was estimated at 127 per ton of moss. 
Conditions were not so favorable that sum- 


mer for their propagation and the darhage’ 


which they did was 24.17 per cent. of a 
normal crop. ‘The yield per acre was 141.3 
pounds. 


Trend of Values Downward 


Government records show that the crop 
has occasionally suffered more from 
weather and other causes than from weevil. 
In 1918, when ther: was an extensive 
drougth, the loss from weather and causes 
other than weevil was 54.8 per cent. of a 
normal yield. 

Indications are that speculation should 
begin to revive around the middle of May 
and should increase steadily in volume 
after that. 

I believe that a very large portion of 
existing stocks of cotton held at ports and 
in the interior have either been sold to 
consumers at a fixed price, or hedged in 
New York, New Orleans and Liverpool, 
leaving the unsold and unhedged remnant 
strongly intrenched and capable of dictat- 
ing high price levels in the event that 
future developments raise a serious ques- 
tion as to the size of the next crop. 

An early and favorable start does not 
necessarily mean a large crop. The rains 
of June and hot, dry days of July and 
August play an important part in the mak- 
ing of it. 





The National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search has just issued a book under the 
title of “The Growth of American Trade 
Unions, 1880-1923,” giving the membership 
of each union year by year during the 
period covered, together with a compre- 
hensive discussion of such questions as: 
What are the sources of trade- union 
strength and weakness? Which unions 
are increasing in membership? How does 
union membership move with respect to 
the business cycle? How have great 
strikes affected various unions? What 
proportion of the working population is en- 
rolled in trade unions? Which industries 
are most highly organized? In which in- 
dustries are women’s unions most active? 
The book is published at a price which 
simply covers the costs of printing and 
distributing, namely $3, and may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau at 474 West 24th 
Street, New York. 
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Block, Maloney & Co. 


Members af 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Eachange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


74 Broadway, New York 
Telephone, Hanover 9000 


Branch Offices 


Ritz-Carlton Hotel 550 Seventh Ave. 
Atlantie City New York 
New Jersey Phone Penn. 7907 















































Cc. E. Fenner 
E. J. Glenny 


A. C, Beane J. H. McManus 
J. M. Carpenter, Jr. 





FENNER & BEANE 





27 William St. 
NEW YORK 


818 Gravier St. 
NEW ORLEANS 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 
Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Associate Members 


Liverpool Cotton Association 





Quotations furnished on 
Marine and Shipping Securities 





PRIVATE WIRES: 
New York, New Orleans, Chicago 
and throughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Wall Street, Its Spring Housecleaning Over, Looks 
On the Bright Side of Things 


By J. G. Donley 
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HERE can now be little doubt that 

the decline has run its course. The 
storm of selling passed sooner than was 
generally expected, so that, instead of the 
strength of the market’s new position be- 
ing shown by repeated resistance around 
an established support level, technicai 
strength was revealed by dullness in the 
general list. But in individual stocks 
where repeated attempts to drive down 
prices were made, definite support points 
were developed. 

Dullness after a prolonged advance or 
after a severe decline is usually a sign of 
an approaching change in the trend. In 
this particular instance, when the daily 
turnover of stocks dropped well below 
the million-share mark after several days 
of heavy liquidation, dullness was an indi- 
cation of the drying up of the sources of 
liquidation. It was a negative indication, 
as contrasted with the determined display 
of buying power which sometimes turns a 
market. It was an indication that stocks 
were no longer for sale in volume at severe 
price concessions. It was not a case of 
buying overcoming selling, but rather of 
selling having spent its force. 

Since there was nothing wrong—except 
with the topheavy speculative structure 
itself—all that was needed to restore some 
measure of confidence was relief from the 
terrific selling pressure which had been 
bearing prices down for four weeks or 
more. Now that two weeks have passed 
without resumption of general selling, only 
sporadic attempts having been made to de- 
press values here and there, as for instance 
in the Northwestern rails, it is safe to 
assume that the downward movement is 
over. And price depressions here and there 
have been more than matched by instances 
of independent strength in other parts of 
the list. The motors, the strongest group 
throughout the reaction, have started what 
looks like an important upward swing, sev- 
eral issues going to new high levels. 

With Wall Street’s Spring houseclean- 
ing completed, traders are turning from 
the study of market averages to the broader 
field of general business and are making 


: 


every effort to read the future. Looking 
quite far ahead they are not favorably im- 
pressed by the price and wage situation, 
particularly where it is complicated by the 
threat of foreign competition. For in- 
stance, they note that France is under- 
bidding our steel makers with disconcert- 
ing regularity, while the monotonous com- 
plaint of our producers is that prices are 
too low. Continued gold shipments and the 
gradual return to a gold basis abroad, 
along with further tax reductions here, 
will undoubtedly result in a downward 
trend of commodity prices. But, as experi- 
ence has time and again demonstrated, it 
doesn’t pay to look far ahead in dealing 
with the stock market, for the factors that 
a few keen-visioned ones see afar off do 
not seriously affect quoted values until 
their importance is grasped by the general 
public. 

That is why traders in stocks are confin- 
ing their business forecasts to the re- 
mainder of Spring and the coming Su.n- 
mer. From this nearby point of view 
first importance is attached to the im- 
proved position of the farmer, and the 
course of business throughout the West, 
Northwest, and Southwest is being closely 
watched. The general opinion is that the 
restoration of grain prices to a profitable 
basis came too late to affect business last 
year, so that whatever gain the farmer 
was able to establish in his economic posi- 
tion will be reflected in trade this Spring 
and Summer—with cumulative effect in the 
Fall, if we have another year of good 
crops and satisfactory prices. 

With the edge off the building boom and 
also largely off railroad buying of material 
and equipment, with the speculative in- 
centive for forward buying largely re- 
moved from nearly every line of business 
because of uncertainty regarding the longer 
future of prices and wages, the farmer 
has been restored to his old position as the 
keystone of the arch of prosperity. And, 
accepting reports from the agricultural dis- 
tricts at their face value, Wall Street is 
inclined to believe that the arch is secure 
for several months to come. 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading com- 
panies in 10 diversified in- 
dustries, greater margin of 
safety is obtained than by 
purchasing 100 shares of 
any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may 
arise in which any industry 
might be affected, but it is 
unlikely that the ten indus- 
tries would be affected 
simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trad- 
ing in Odd Lots are ex- 


plained in an interesting 
booklet. 


Ask for F. 237 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


John Muir & (p. 


Members 
New York Stoch Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















Follow the 
example 


of successful investors 
by diversifying your 
holdings among. vari- 
ous industries. 


You can buy small lots 
of any listed security 
through us—we have a 
special department for 
Odd Lot orders. 


Send for our booklet telling 
you how toutilize Odd Lots 
in your investment plans. 


Ask for J-7 


(HisHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway 
New York 


Hanover 


Philadelphia Office: Widener Bldg. 
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Making Profits 


and 
Keeping Them 


HE profits of a busi- 
ness depend largely 
upon the efficient use 
of the capital employed. 


In a small business 
this responsibility can 
be successfully shoul- 
dered by one or two 
men. The larger the 
business the more 
widely should this re- 
sponsibility be divided 
throughout various de- 
partments of manufac- 
turing and selling. 


Yet it is a common oc- 
currence for executives 
who follow this proce- 
dure carefully in their 
own business to invest 
in the securities of 
other corporations 
without any accurate 
knowledge of the uses 
to which their capital 
is put. 


Business men and 
Investors in all parts 
of the United States 
are depending upon 
Moody’s Investors Ser- 
vice to guide them in 
their selection and to 
keep them advised 
thereafter. 


Our booklet “Constructive 
Investing” will be promptly 
mailed to interested investors 
upon request. 


MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES 
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What of the Oils? 


ROFITABLE opportunities in the 

stock market are revealed to the one 
who studies and compares the actions of 
various stocks during a trying reaction. 
During general liquidation the weakly 
situated stocks and those temporarily held 
up by ill-conceived manipulation show up 
in their true colors. On the other hand, 
stocks which have real reasons for ad- 
vancing or which are stubbornly supported 
by reason of uncompleted pool opera- 
tions give reliable testimony as to the 
strength of their positions. The oils as 
a group have not acted badly in the recent 
decline, but some oils have acted better 
than others. A study of the price move- 
ments of twelve oil stocks shows that at 
the April low point, when the bottom of 
the recent reaction was touched, the aver- 
age decline from high prices of the year 
amounted to only slightly more than 9 
points. Declines ranged from 6 to 13 
points. Comparison of losses reveals little, 
because high priced stocks naturally lost 
more than low priced issues. But there 
is one interesting comparison which should 
be significant. Eight of the twelve cils 
made new low prices for the year dur- 
ing the week ended April 4, when the 
general market was at its worst, while only 
four held above their previous low points 
of 1925. Following are the stocks that 
held better than the others: 


High Recent Low 

1925 Low 1925 
California Petroleum..... 32% 2% 23% 
General Petroleum........ 57% 46% 42 
Independent. Oil & Gas.. 334% 22% 13 
Pan-Am. Pet. & Tr. “B” 84% 7434, 63% 


It may be that these stocks were car- 
ried higher before the decline than some 
of the others; but chances favor their 
doing better than others in the next up- 
turn of the oil group. 


Six Out of Ten 


In “Forbes” for April 15, ten stocks 
were listed here under the heading “Great- 
est Resistance.” Since that list was com- 
piled six out of the ten have made new 
high records for 1925. 


International Paper 


The 1924 statement of International 
Paper showed earnings of $5.16 a share 
on the $20,000,000 common stock, com- 
pared with $11.58 in 1923. This showing 
was exactly what had been expected, but 
on the theory that the “bad news is out” 
the market for the stock has improved. 
When, as part of the plan to acquire the 
Riordon Co., Ltd., of Canada, announce- 
ment was first made of the proposal to 
issue new 7 per cent. preferred stock, 
Wall Street did not like the idea because 
it involved putting an increased dividend 
liability ahead of the common stock. But 
now that it is more generally understood 
that this stock is being issued primarily 
for the purpose of exchange for Riordon 
bonds, recapitalization of International 
Paper is seen in a more favorable light. 
Opinion in well-informed quarters is that 
the American concern has made a very 


advantageous bargain in acquiring the 
Canadian paper company. This move also 
brings up again what has often been dis. 
cussed here: that is, segregation of Inter- 
national Paper’s water power properties, 
It is believed to be the intention of the 
management to do all of its paper manu- 
facturing in Canada, and to develop the 
full power possibilities of its American 
properties—an operation which would be 
facilitated by two separate corporations. 


Bullish on Motors 


The Dillon deal in Dodge Brothers has 
been set down by Wall Street as a bull 
pointer on motor stocks. Faith in the 
future of the industry has been strikingly 
revealed—on the part of both bankers and 
public. 


A Big Gain 

Hudson Motor was one of the stocks 
that showed marked resistance in the re- 
cent reaction. Publication of earnings for 
the first quarter of 1925 reveals the big 
reason. Net income was $3,826,932, after 
all expenses and reserves for deprecia- 
tion, taxes and other charges. This is 
equal to $2.90 a share earned on the 1,- 
320,150 shares of capital stock outstand- 
ing. In the first quarter of 1924 net in- 
come was $1,301,363, equal to $1.09 a share 
on the capital stock then outstanding. This 
showing indicates an annual rate of fully 
$11.60 a share on Hudson, which amply 
justifies the hope of an increase in the 
dividend to at least $4 a share annually. 


A New Haven Surplus 


In 1924, for the first time in seven 
years, New Haven earned a surplus for 
the capital stock. Surplus income was 
nearly $3,000,000, and amounted to only 
1.94 per cent. on the 1,571,179 shares of 
capital stock; but it represented a very 
big improvement in the road’s operating 
results. In 1923 there was a deficit of 
nearly $3,000,000. This change in the tide 
of revenues, along with the recent very 
successful flotation of bonds in the road’s 
own territory without the aid of under- 
writers, has won many friends for New 
Haven stock. There is now good reason 
to hope that the corner has at last been 
turned, and purchases around current 
levels—29 to 30—should bring gratify- 
ing results over the next year. Presi- 
dent Pearson predicts that business for 
1925 will be somewhat better than that of 
last year. Efficiency of operation has in- 
creased, the speed of freight car move- 
ments reaching 20.2 miles per day, which 
has made it possible to handle traffic with 
a daily average of 7,000 fewer cars. “Every 
effort is being made,” he said in a state- 
ment to stockholders, “to develop the 
property as a modern, efficient transporta- 
tion machine, using such modern equip- 
ment and methods as are justified, in the 
hope that by decreasing cost of operation 
and increasing revenues where possible, 
most of such mileage [where the volume 
of traffic is light] may continue to be 
operated.” Fourteen gasoline rail busses 
are in use and others are being purchased. 
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[ About Important People ] Under Government Supervision 
ene e 
e | AUL G. HOFFMAN was elected a Joint Stock Land 
Our Specia vice-president in charge of sales of 
The Studebaker Corporation,  suc- Bank Stocks 
- = ceeding H. A. Biggs, resigned. Mr. 
he Investment List Hoffman joined The Studebaker Cor- Provide You With 
so poration in (il 28 [| SAFETY OF PRINCIPAL 
ise a salesman in Los An- 
_ geles. In 1915 he was CERTAINTY OF INCOME 
. ; es made sales manager HIGH YIELD 
he contains descriptions of a of the Los Angeles ACTIVE MARKET 
ir- retail branch, and in 
_ ee 1917, branch ‘manager || GOOD BANK COLLATERAL 
a 
of the Los Angeles 
cae Serer vee district. He served in |p y.uang ororninent Joint Stock 
is. selection is broad, includ- eo SS the artillery division Lead pod Stocks: 
; Se aieiantidl tes: ete of the army in 1917-18, and upon leav- ~ ~ Yield 
ing a 4st & 4 Pp ing it in March, 1919, purchased from the Pas 10% $160 6.25% 
as vide a monthly return to corporation its retail business at Los An- — 89% 121 6.61% 
ill the holder. The yields, geles and became a Studebaker dealer on Denver 0 pos ° 
he while varying, are high his own account. The Paul G. Hoffman Fremont 9% 138 % 
ly Trying; Company, starting business with $60,000 Kansas City 10% 15334 6.50% 
id for the character of se- capital, now has $1,500,000 assets. Va. (Par $5) 10% 7% 645% 
curities offered. Julius Kruttschnitt will retire on May She teat ae ee 
31 as chairman of the executive committee fined to making first mortgage farm 
of the Southern Pacific Railroad. William | loans under Government supervision and 
cs Sproule, president, will become the chief pov collateral. 
= , sas operating officer of the road and have F f Federal 
yr PONE See Oh a ee charge of all departments. Henry W. de Normal Income Taxes. 
g Forest, lawyer and financier, will succeed Full Details in Circular F-5 
9 Mr. Kruttschnitt as chairman of the ex- N h i h 
“ " ecutive committee. enemia 
is Harvey Fisk & Sons Patrick E. Crowley, president of the . da € Cc 
.~ Sites Mew Sak tek tien New York Central Lines, was elected to Frie man o. 
- ‘ the board of trustees of the Emigrant In- : Specialists in ~ 
is 120 Broadway New York dustrial Savings Bank of New York. Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
e William R. Simonds was elected a direc- 29 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
is tor of the Jones Brothers Tea Company. 
y Max Phillips was elected president of 
y the Phillips-Jones Corporation, taking the 
e place of the late David F. Phillips. 
fe William Childs, president of Childs 
You Can Get Company, has been elected a director of 
the Chatham Phenix National Bank and 1 
n A Sure 14% Income Trust Company of New York, succeeding Short Swing 
r the late Samuel F. Childs. — 
$ . : John S. Pillsbury of Minneapolis was Long Pull 
y From This Safe Security — to the directorate of Armour & 
ompany. 
y - , Edward E. Bartlett, Jr., president of the peg A - passa — 
4 When you buy Cities Service New York Cotton Exchange, announced ——-. os ne k 
f Preferred Stock at its present that he would not be a con@idete for re- only six to eight weeks 
: price, you obtain a safe income election of direct movement and 
‘vA ° e e 
y of 774%. Jules S. Bache, head of the banking permits buying stocks pro- 
; This sound security is a pre- firm of J. S. Bache & Co., was elected fitably for periods of 
' ferred issue of one of the larg- president of the Ann Arbor Railroad Co., strength even during a 
y eat = ie toe succeeding the late Newman Erb. bear market. 
in the country— . a 
Company, which is earning, net, 7 ——. . _—~< Roe Castles Profit possibilities in the 
about three times as much as oe ee We short swings cre nearly fiv- 
Preferred dividend require- sold to John C. Henderson, and that of times greater than the 
ments. Lee Gazlay, deceased, to Sidney J. Wein- : —— ull 
: berg. The price in each instance was matmum © Ong P 
Each $100 share is protected by. $104,000, unchanged from the last previ- speculation. 
assets of $250. ous transfe- The Tillman method 
Send for full information about George A. Muir, of John Muir & Co., alone is sufficiently accu- 
this strong investment and the has been elected a director of the Vulcan rate to gauge these short 
Company behind it. Detinning Company. swings successfully. 


Ask for Circular P-16 





60 WALL ST. 


NEW YORK 
Branches in Principal Cities 





= 


J. H. Carter, vice-president. of the Na- 
tional City Bank, and General Samuel Mc- 
Roberts, chairman of the Chatham and 
Phenix National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, were elected directors of the New 
York Air Brake Company. 

W. T. Kemper, former receiver for the 
Kansas City, Mexico & Orient, was 
elected president of the reorganized com- 
pany. 

H. A. Scandrett of Omaha, Neb., was 
elected a director of the Union Pacific 








TitcmaW Survey 
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All of this stock has been sold. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. 


850,000 Shares 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


Preference Stock (No Par Value) 


Cumulative dividends $7 per share per annum 


Dividends payable quarterly January 15, April 15, July 15 and October 15. 
case of liquidation. 


New Issue April 9, 1925 


Entitled to $105 per share and accrued dividends in 
Redeemable as a whole or in part on any dividend date upon 60 days’ notice at $105 per share and accrued dividend. 
The National City Bank of New York, Transfer Agent; Guaranty Trust Company of New York, Registrar. Dividends free of the present 
Federal Normal Income Tax. 


Each share of Preference Stock will carry as a bonus one share of Common Stock 
Class A—both deliverable as provided in Preference Stock Allotment Certificates 


CAPITALIZATION 


% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures, Due May 1, 1941 (with conversion 

OS RE ee eT IIE Le Rm Remuera Gre ie err oct or ener $75,000,000 
Preference Stock ($7 per annum cumulative dividend).................. 850,000 shares \ 
Common Stock Ciags A (No Par VG@lue)......cccicsccccccsceccececes 1,500,000 shares* 
Common Stock Class B (No Par Vaile)... ..cccecccccccccccvcccewes 500,000 shares 


Common Stock Class A and Common Stock Class B are identical in all respects except that holders of 


Common Stock Class A have no voting power for any purpose and that holders of Common Stock Class B 
have exclusive voting powers for all purposes. 


*1,035,000 additional shares authorized for conversion of 6% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures. 





Frederick J. Haynes, Esq., President of Dodge Brothers, Inc., writes as follows: 
BUSINESS 

Dodge Brothers, Inc., has been incorporated under the laws of Maryland to own the business and all of the assets (excepting 
$14,000,000 cash) of Dodge Brothers, a Michigan Corporation, the third largest manufacturer of automobiles in the world. From 1914, 
when 249 cars were sold, to March 31, 1925, sales have aggregated 1,286,793 cars for a total amount (for cars and parts) of 
$1,105,027,599. In comparison with this sales volume, loss from bad debts has amounted to $32,141, sales of cars by the factory being 
for cash only. Distribution is effected by more than 5,700 sales and service representatives throughout the world, of which 4,778 are 
in the United States and Canada. Advertising expenditures, in addition to amounts expended directly by dealers, have totaled more 


than $12,000,000. The policy of Dodge Brothers from the beginning has been to produce a car of superior quality, of stable design for 
a low price. Records indicate that approximately 90% of all cars manufactured to date are still in service. 


EARNINGS 


The business has never had an unprofitable year. Operating results for the six years ended December 31, 1924, as certified by 
Messrs. Haskins & Sells, have been as follows: 


Net Earnings before 


No. of cars Net deducting Federal 
Sold Sales Income Taxes 
Vear ended Dec. 31, 1919......ccccercs 121,010 $120,970,810 $24,194,352 
se is ' eee 145,389 161,002,512 18,601,780 
is os . Be EE ab ai aergrarn eee 92,476 83,666,284 2,801,370 
" a ee. reer 164,037 130,625,774 19,054,098 
se ” a =. eee oe 179,505 141,332,685 11,590,637 
" = oa | | re 222,236 191,652,446 19,965,440 


Net earnings, before deducting federal income taxes, for the quarter ended March 31, 1925, amounted to $6,291,544 (not including 
$644,633 profit from sale of idle real estate). These earnings were 177% of net income for the first quarter of 1924 and exceeded by 
approximately 40% the earnings of the corresponding period of any other year since 1920, 

Net earnings for the year ended December 31, 1924, as shown above, and after making allowance for interest on $75,000,000 6% 
Sinking Fund Gold Debentures shortly to be outstanding and federal income taxes at present rates, were $13,582,720, or more than 24 
times the annual dividend requirements of $5,950,000 on this Preference stock. 

Earnings for the year ended December 31, 1924, adjusted to the basis of the capitalization to be existing on issue of this stock, 
were equivalent to $3.80 per share of total common stock to be then outstanding and for the quarter ended March 31, 1925, were at 
the annual rate of more than $6.00 per share. 

ASSETS 

The capital stock of the company (no par value) will be issued almost entirely against the established earning power, which is 

not assigned a value in the balance sheet. A balance sheet prepared from the books of Dodge Brothers as of April 1, 1925, and adjusted 


to give effect to this purchase and capitalization, shows cash and United States securities aggregating $24,155,004, and the total current 
assets of $52,422,321 against current liabilities of $16,664,993. 


MANAGEMENT 

No change is contemplated in the present active executive personnel. 
PREFERENCE STOCK ALLOTMENT CERTIFICATES 

Delivery in the form of Interim Receipts of Dillon, Read & Co., will be made on or about April 16, 1925. These Interim Receipts 
will be exchangeable for Preference Stock Allotment Certificates of the company, when and if issued and received. Such Allotment 
Certificates will provide for payment to the holders of dividends upon the stock called for thereby, and delivery on or after May 1, 1926, 
but not earlier except at the option of the company, of certificates for the Preference Stock and for an equal number of shares. of 
Common Stock Class A, called for by the Allotment Certificates. The company agrees to make application in due course for listing on 
the New York Stock Exchange the Preference Stock Allotment Certificates, the Preference Stock and the Common Stock Class A. 


A representative board of directors will be elected. 





We offer this stock in the form of Preference Stoc 


to the approval of legal proceedings by our counse 


k Allotment Certificates for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us subject 
»} ; 5 


Price $100 Per Share 


Further information ts contained in our circular, which may be had upon request. 
. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 


The National City Company Blair & Co., Inc. White, Weld & Co. 
Lehman Brothers Brown Brothers & Co. J. & W. Seligman & Co. 
Marshall Field, Glore, Ward & Co. Dominick & Dominick Bonbright & Company, Inc. 
Kissel, Kinnicutt & Co. A. Iselin & Co. A. G. Becker & Co. 
Cassatt & Co. Janney & Co. Edward B. Smith & Co. 
W. A. Harriman & Co., Inc. Hemphill, Noyes & Co. Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 
Paine, Webber & Co. J. G. White & Co., Inc. Bernhard, Schiffer & Co. 
Clark Williams & Co. Anglo London Paris Co. Scholle Bros. 


The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by ui. 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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: All of these Debentures have been sold. This advertisement appears as a matter of record. 


New Issue 
$75,000,000 | 


Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


6% Gold Debentures 


(With Certain Conversion Privileges) 


April 11, 1925 


Dated April 15, 1925 Due May 1, 1940 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1, first payment November 1, 1925 (interest from April 15, 1925). Coupon debentures in 


interchangeable denominations of $1,000 and $500, registerable 1s to principal. Principal and interest payable in New York at the office 


of Dillon, Read & Co. Redeemable as a whole or in part by lot on any interest payment date: the redemption price to and including 
May 1, 1930, being 110% and interest, with successive reductions thereafter of 1% each year. Interest payable without deduction for 
Federal Normal Income Tax not exceeding 2% per annum. Pennsylvania Four-Mill Tax refundable. The Company agrees to make 


application in due course for listing these Debentures on the New York Stock Exchange, Central Union Trust Company of New York, 
Trustee. 


The Company agrees to provide from earnings a sinking fund of $1,000,000 per annum, available semi- 
annually, to buy Debentures if obtainable at not exceeding 100 and interest during the six months 
succeeding the date of each sinking fund payment, any unexpended amount to revert to the Company. 





Frederick J. Haynes, Esq., President of Dodge Brothers, Inc., writes as follows: 


BUSINESS 


Dodge Brothers, Inc., incorporated under the laws of Maryland, will own the business and all of the assets (excepting $14,000,000 
cash) of Dodge Brothers, a Michigan Corporation, the third largest manufacturer of automobiles in the world. From 1914, when 249 
cars were sold, to March 31, 1925, sales have aggregated 1,286,793 cars for a total sale price (for cars and parts) of $1,105,027,599. 


In 
comparison with this sales volume of over one billion dollars, loss from bad debts has amounted to $32,141, sales of cars by the factory 
being for cash only. 


Distribution is effected by more than 5,700 sales and service representatives throughout the world, of which 4,778 
are in the United States and Canada. Advertising expenditures, in addition to amounts expended directly by dealers, have totaled more 
than $12,000,000. The policy of Dodge Brothers from the beginning has been to produce a car of superior quality, of stable design, 
selling for a low price. Records indicate that approximately 90% of all Dodge cars manufactured to date are still in service. 


EARNINGS 


The business has never had an unprofitable year. Operating results for the six years ended December 31, 


1924, as certified by 
Messrs. Haskins & Sells, have been as follows: 


Net Earnings before 


No. of Cars Net deducting Federal 

Sold Sales Income Taxes 

Year ended Dec. 31, 1919........... oe 121,010 $120,970,810 $24,194,352 
= - a = Sec 145,389 161,002,512 18,601,780 

« wea i —<<eOeee we.» 92,476 83,666,284 2,801,370 
D--— < i <e a 130,625,774 19,054,098 

‘a es ae © RRRTOE 179,505 141,332,685 11,590,637 

as - ES ose acaiwee a 222,236 191,652,446 19,965,440 


Net earnings, before deducting Federal income taxes, for the quarter ended March 31, 1925, amounted to $6,291,544 (not including 
$644,633 profit from sale of real estate located some miles distant from the plant and not useful in the business). These earnings were 
177% of net income for the first quarter of 1924 and exceeded by at least 39% the earnings for the corresponding period of any other 
year since 1920. 

Net earnings of $19,965,440 for the year ended December 31, 1924, as shown above, were more than 4.4 times the maximum annual 
interest charge of $4,500,000 on these Debentures. The average annual earnings of $16,034,613 for the six-year period shown were more 
than 34% times this maximum annual interest charge. 


EQUITY 


A balance sheet, as of April 1, 1925, prepared by Messrs. Haskins & Sells from the books of Dodge Brothers and adjusted to give 
effect to acquisition of the business and assets by Dodge Brothers, Inc., and to the latter company’s capitalization shows cash and United 
States Government securities aggregating $24,155,004, total current assets of $52,422,321 against current liabilities of $16,664,993, and 
net tangible assets of $80,658,682, after deducting all liabilities except these debentures. ‘These debentures will be followed by 850,000 
shares Preference Stock, entitled to dividends of $7 per share per annum, 1,500,000 shares Common Stock Class A and 500,000 shares 
Common Stock Class B, all of no par value. This stock will be issued almost entirely against the established earning power, which is 
not assigned a value in the balance sheet. The 850,000 shares of Preference Stock, each share carrying as a bonus one share of Common Stock 
Class A, have been sold at a price which indicates a market equity therein of substantially $85,000,000. 





CONVERSION PRIVILEGES 
These debentures are convertible, at the holder’s option, into Common Stock Class A until a maximum of $30,000,000 principal 
amount, have been so converted. In conversion the debentures shall be taken at their face value, and the values per share at which the 
Common Stock Class A shall be taken, shall be as follows: 


$30 in the case of the first $5,000,000 debentures converted; $35 for the 
next $5,000,000; $40 for the next $5,000,000; $50 for the next $5,000,000; $60 for the next $5,000,000, and $70 for the next $5,000,000. 


The Company may provide that prior to delivery of debentures purchasers can elect to exercise their conversion privilege. Shares of 
Common Stock Class A additional to the 1,500,000 shares shortly to be outstanding have been authorized for this conversion. Accrued 
interest and dividends will be adjusted. Common Stock Class A and Common Stock Class B are identical in all respects except that 
holders of Common Stock Class A have no voting power for any purpose and that holders of Common Stock Class B have exclusive 
voting powers for all purposes. . 
Earnings for the year ended December 31, 1924, adjusted to the basis of the capitalization to be existing on issue of these 


debentures, were equivalent to $3.80 per share on the 2,000,000 shares of common stock to be outstanding upon such issue and for the 
quarter ended March 31, 1925, were at the annual rate of more than $6 per share. 


MANAGEMENT 


A representative Board of Directors will be elected. No change is contemplated in the present active executive personnel. 





We offer these debentures for delivery when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to the approval of legal proceedings by 
counsel. It is expected that delivery will be made on or about April 20, 1925, in the form of interim receipts of Dillon, Read & Co. 
Arrangements “— be concluded whereby prior to delivery of debentures, holders of interim receipts can elect to exercise their right of 


conversion into Common Stock Class A, thereupon receiving an interim receipt of Dillon, Read & Co. for such stock when, as and if 
ready for delivery. 


Price 99 and Interest. To Yield Over 6.10% 
Further information is contained in our circular which may be had upon request. 
Dillon, Read & Co. 
The National City Company Guaranty Company of New York Blair & Co., Inc. 
Continental and Commercial Trust and Savings Bank 
First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago Illinois Merchants Trust Company 
The Union Trust Company, Cleveland 








The statements herein have been accepted by us as accurate but are in no event to be construed as representations by us. 
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The _ greatest 
advance in the 
history of 
financial infor- 
mation, will be 
announced in 


the next issue. 
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for Investors 


Development of Chain Store Industry Opens New 
Field for Stable Investment 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


ERCHANDISING is the second 

oldest function in what is known 
as business, if not contemporaneous with 
the oldest itself, which, of course, is pro- 
duction. The last two or three genera- 
tions, however, have seen three rather 
remarkable departures from the methods 
of the ages in distributing goods, these 
being the department store, the mail order 
house, and the chain store. All three de- 
velopments came into being about the 
same time. The present article treats 
with the chain store phase alone. 

The first organization to venture into 
this field was the Great Atlantic and 
Pacific Tea Company which organized a 
system of wagon stores in 1858. The 
Jones Brothers Tea Company followed 
with a grocery chain in 1872, and the 
Woolworth 5-and-10-Cent stores were 
launched in 1879. However, it is only 
since about 1900 that the chain store idea 


In the large tobacco chains not over one- 
tenth of the supplies are purchased from 
the middleman. Even in drug chains, de- 
spite the many different items carried, 
many of which are protected by patents, 
the elimination of the middleman has been 
rather complete. The larger chain stores 
not only manufatcure a substatnial part 
of the goods which they retail, but some 
of them go a step farther and produce the 
raw materials. It is not unusual to find 
these organizations owning farms upon 
which are produced fruits and vegetables 
sold in their stores in either the raw or 
canned form. Some of the larger tobacco 
chains own or control tobacco plantations. 
In such instances as the foregoing, the 
products are usually sold under special 
trade names or private brands. 

To sum up, the advantage the chain 
store has over the individual retailer in 
the matter of eliminating the middleman’s 








Chain Store Preferred Stocks 


Company Par Amt. out. 
OS rrr re $10 $1,675,000 
F. & W. Grand*....... 100 1,150,000 
BB. MN 6 co sednone 100 2,000,000 
=r 100 5,374,400 
McCrory Stores’....... 100 3,000,000 
Natal Tes... s.0ce08 100 1,100,000 
ee errr 100 2,226,300 
2 garrerreres 10 550,000 
OE 2 —eeeree 50 16,321,900 
Waldorf System‘...... 10 579,090 


Earns. 1924 Price Div. Yield 
$3.78 $12 $0.80 6.66% 
42.07 108 7 6.48 

505.71 110 7 6.36 
20.05 100 8 8.00 
66.30 104 7 6.73 

133.90 106 7 6.60 

210.51 105 7 6.66 
21.20 100 8 8.00 
17.01 53 3.50 6.60 
19.05 11 0.80 7.27 


*—Convertible into 1% shares common for 1 share preferred. 


'_Listed New York Stock Exchange. 


*_Convertible into 2 shares common for 1 share preferred. 


*‘—First preferred. 








has really come into its own and spread 
to cover practically all lines of merchan- 
dise. The “Harvard Business Review,” 
in a recent issue, estimates the annual 
volume of business of chains at well over 
$1,000,000,000, and the number of stores 
operated at neary 100,000. Of the indi- 
vidual units, about 50 per cent. are oper- 
ated by grocery chains, with drug, shoe, 
tobacco, and 5-and-10-cent store chains 
combined operating about 25 per cent. of 
the total. 

Along with the idea of having more 
than one retail unit under a central man- 
agement, manufacturing the merchandise 
sold, warehouse and trucking facilities, 
and jobbing have been added by the 
larger chains. Against this form of com- 
petition the individual retailer is, of 
course, at a considerable handicap in the 
matter of prices at which he, may sell his 
goods. The larger grocery chains, for ex- 
ample, manufacture almost entirely their 
lines of bread, and to a considerable ex- 
tent, canned goods, roast their own coffee, 
and manufacture a wide variety of mis- 
cellaneous household articles. 

The same development has taken place 
in shoe store chains where only a small 
fraction of the total merchandise carried 
is purchased from jobbers, such items 
consisting largely of allied products such 
as overshoes, boots, and fancy buckles. 


profit, and, consequently, the advantage 
it has in the, retail price field; the chain 
grocery store either manufactures or 
buys direct from the manufacturer ap- 
proximately five-sixths of its stocks, 
while the individual grocer buys in the 
neighborhood of 80 per cent. of his stocks 
from jobbers and wholesale groceries. 
In the drug field the individual retailer 
buys 60 per cent. of his supplies from the 
jobber, while the chain purchases less 
than 20 per cent. in this way. The aver- 
age shoe retailer buys 40 per cent. of his 
shoes from intermediate sources, but the 
chain secures over 90 per cent. of its sup- 
plies direct. 

Chain department stores are of a some- 
what more recent development than other 
branches, but, once started, the growth in 
this field has been perhaps broader and 
more rapid than in any other. Instead 
of a moderate size city being obliged to 
support individual clothing, furniture, and 
other similar stores, the idea is not only 
to combine them under one roof, but to 
connect a number of them in different 
cities under a centralized management 
which procures the merchandise in quan- 
tity lots. This system makes possible the 
selection of the best sales policies de- 
veloped in each unit for use among the 
others, and the elimination of poor sales 
tactics. Such chains also have the finan- 
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cial resources that enable them to pro- 
cure the best shopping sites, as is true of 
all other chains. 

The companies listed in the accompany- 
ing table cover the chain store field pretty 
thoroughly, embracing the grocery, 5-and- 
ten-cent store, shoe, general merchandise, 
clothing, department store, drug, and 
restaurant businesses. The preferred 
stocks of these companies offer high 
grade investments on an attractive income 
basis. A number of those in the group 
are listed on the New York Stock Ex- 








Chain Store Sales 


Compary Sales 1924 Gain Stores 
Ginter 250: 6 s<u5e $12,499,582 9% 331 
F. & W. Grand.. 6,590,914 22 28 
S. S. Kresge.... 90,096,248 10 261 
G. R. Kinney.... 16,345,633 10 206 
McCrory Stores. 25,231,430 18 178 
National Tea.... 39,043,012 25 598 
1. C Feew..... 74,261,343 19 475 
Ross Stores...... 5,300,000 10 14 
United Drug..... 70,112,133 4 290 
Waldorf System. 13,552,401 0 114 








change, as indicated, and the remainder 
have good over-the-counter markets. The 
writer will be glad to advise by letter 
those who are interested concerning to the 
location of these markets. The smaller 
table shows the sales for 1924, and the 
percentage of gain over the preceding 
year. The number of stores in operation 
at the end of 1924 for each company is 
shown in the last column. 

The expansion policy is being carried 
out consistently by the larger chains, new 
stores being added from year to year. In 
1924, Kresge, for example, opened 23 new 
stores, against 21 new locations in 1923, 
13 in 1922, and 10 in 1921. The number 
of Kresge stores at the present time, as 
compared with 1913, shows an increase of 
153 per cent., but its sales shown an in- 
crease of 580 per cent. 

Average sales per store shows an up- 
ward trend from year to year in the suc- 
cessful chains. McCrory’s Stores had 
average sales of $144,179 in 1924, com- 
pared with $127,951 in 1923. Average 
sales per store for this chain shows a gain 
of 185 per cent. over 1913. 

The Ross Stores, which operates a 
chain of popular priced department stores, 
has increased its number of stores from 
3 to 14 since 1920, a gain of 366 per cent. 
Sales have increased 250 per cent. 

It has been the policy in the majority of 
cases to finance expansion out of both 
earnings and sales of securities to the in- 
vesting public. 


Durant Motors, Inc., announces the ap- 
pointment of T. E. Jarrard as regional 
manager of the Middle West region, with 
headquarters at Lansing, Mich., and of 
\ van Der Zee, as regional manager of 
the Atlantic Coast region, with head- 
quarters at Elizabeth, New Jersey. The 
irganization now includes fourteen whole- 
sale offices, of which Lansing, Mich, 
Milwaukee, Wisc., Chicago, Ill, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, 
Mo., Denver, Colo., and Dallas, Tex., are 
in charge of Mr. Jarrard, and Elizabeth, 
N. J., Boston, Mass., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Greensboro, N. C., and 
Atlanta, Ga., are in charge of Mr. van 
Der Zee. 











Boston Philadelphia ge Providence = Detroit 





Investment Backed by 
Successful 


Engineering-Management 


8 soe public utility companies of 
Standard Gas and Electric Company 
supply one gr more services in over 850 cities 
and towns in 16 states. They have over 738,000 
electric and gas customers and their power 
plants have 829,000 horsepower installed 
capacity. Combined annual gross earnings are 


in excess of $51,000,000. 


To provide for increasing demands for service 
these companies have appropriated $22,948,000 
on new construction and extensions during 
1925. 


The cities served include Minneapolis, Saint 
Paul, Chippewa Falls, Eau Claire, La Crosse, 
Winona, Mankato, Faribault, Fargo, Grand 
Forks, Sioux Falls, Louisville, Oklahoma City, 
Fort Smith, Muskogee, Pueblo, San Diego, 
Stockton, the Monterey Bay District, Eureka 
and Tacoma. i 


These properties are operated under the direc- 
tion and supervision, of the Byllesby Engtneer- 
ing and Management Corporation—a pioneer in 
modern, progressive utility management, and in 
efficient engineering construction practice. 


It pioneered, developed and named the customer 
ownership innovation of equity financing, start- 
ing in 1915 and continuing without interruption 
through the war period. 


It is now a leader in experimental efforts to 
bring electricity to the farms of the middle west 
by co-operative efforts with the farm organiza- 
tions and educational bodies. Its large staff of 
specialists have their headquarters in Chicago. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


INCORPORATE 


Investment Securities 


CHICAGO 
231 S. La Salle St. 


NEW YORK 
111 Broadway 


Direct Private Wires—Chicago—New York—Bosten 


Minneapelie 
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To All Holders of 
Real Estate Bonds 


Bradermann Service used 
by banks, trustees and in- 
surance companies to effect 
the sale, purchase or ex- 
change of approved first 
Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds, is now available to 
the private investor. Our 
complete facilities are at 
the disposal of all owners 
of such Bonds wishing to 


trade or liquidate their 
holdings. 
HOLDERS 


of Bonds will find that 
Bradermann_ Service 
affords a ready market for 
all standard real estate 
bonds underwritten by the 
leading Mortgage Bond 
Houses. Write or wire 
your list and we will im- 
mediately quote you a 
price. 


BUYERS 


of all standard and guar- 
anteed types of Real Estate 
Bonds will find that our 
offering sheet contains a 
choice of Bonds, under- 
written by the leading 
Mortgage Bond Houses, at 
current market prices. 


MW. BRADERMANN Co. 


60 Broadway 
Tel. Hanover 7044 


New York 


MAIL TODAY" ~~ ~~" *~ — 


Please send me your booklet, “Maintain- 
ing a National Market,” also current 
offering list showing your prices. 


ooo errr ese e eres sess eeeeeeseees 
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Bock ¢f Booklets 
Department 











Prudence Partial Payment Plan— 
The Prudence Company, Inc., 331 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, will send de- 
tailed information concerning the pur- 
chase of first real estate mortgage bonds 
on the partial payment plan. 

The Artificial Silk Industry—Rayon— 
Bonner Brooks & Co., 1 Wall Street, 
New York, have prepared a booklet de- 
scribing Rayon. A copy will be sent on 
request. 

Motion Picture Industry—Shields & 
Company, members New York Stock 
Exchange, 27 Pine Street, New York, 
will gladly furnish information concern- 
ing one of the world’s greatest industries. 


Savings and Safety—M-W. Brader- 
mann Company, 60 Broadway, will gladly 
send a copy of this pamphlet upon re- 
quest, 

8 Per Cent. and Safety—The Filer- 
Cleveland Company, 111 Broadway, New 
York, and Miami, Florida, have issued a 
descriptive booklet on Florida proper- 
ties in which they have issued first real 
estate mortgage bonds. Copy will be 
gladly sent upon request. 

Public Utility Securities—For infor- 
mation on public utility companes, write 
McDonnell & Co., members New York 


Stock Exchange, 120 Broadway, New 
York City. 


Industry and Financial Management- 
Reorganization—Dame-Wolf & Com- 
pany, 100 Broadway, New York, will 
send Folder F-1 explaining the services 
of their organization. 

Stock Market Manual—Containing 
over 250 pages of condensed statistics 
relative to listed stocks and bonds, can 
be obtained from Wilson & Chardon, 62 
Broadway, New York. 

6% Per Cent. Guaranteed Bonds— 
Adair Realty & Trust Company, Healey 
Building, Atlanta, Ga., will gladly furnish 
information upon request concerning 
guaranteed first real estate mortgage 
bonds issued by them. 

The Outlook for the Tobacco Industry 
—Allen, Lewis & Company, 111 Broad- 
way, New York, have prepared an an- 
alysis on the tobacco industry which will 
be sent upon request. 

Analysis of 150 Listed Stocks—Kelley, 
Drayton & Converse, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 40 Exchange 
Place, New York, have issued this 
analysis which will be sent on receipt 
of postcard or letter. 

Miami—Davenport & Rich Mortgage 
Company, Miami, Florida, will mail, 
upon request, information on first real 
estate mortgage bonds paying 8 per cent. 

Investment Information—For infor- 
mation concerning preferred stocks and 
bonds write Bauer, Pond & Vivian, 40 
Exchange Place, New York City. 

Joint Stock Land Bank Stocks—Infor- 
mation concerning these high yielding 
securities which are under the super- 
vision of the Federal Government can 
be obtained upon request to Nehemiah 


Friedman & Co., 29 Broadway, New 
York City. 
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Service 
All Markets 


STOCKS — BONDS 
GRAIN — COTTON 


Accounts Carried On 
Conservative Margin 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce 


New York Stock Exchange 
NewYork Cotton Exchange 
NewYork Produce Exchange 
Ney ores ee 
‘ee & Sugar Exchange 
Stock 


Chicago Board of Trade 
43 Exchange Place New York City 


Members 























If you want a 
Substantial Income 


of 8% 


secured by income producing 
city properties mortgaged at 
only approximately 50% of 
the independently appraised 
values of apartment houses, 
apartment hotels, etc., inves- 
tigate the 


Bonds 


described in our 


NEW ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET 


“8 AND SAFETY” 


Copy mailed on request 
without obligation. 


Tur FILER-CLEVELAND Co. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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BLIC UTILITIES — 


NEWS IN BRIEF | 

















LF pe cngpicann ownership received an- 
other severe setback in the recent 
municipal election in Chicago, when Mayor 
Dever’s two ordinances for the public 
purchase of the City’s street railway and 
elevated lines, the construction of a sub- 
way, and the operation of these, were de- 


feated by over 100,000 votes. The cost 
of the project was estimated at about 
$621,000,000. Public opinion, in connection 
with the ordinances, was of the tenor that 
their adoption might mean an increase in 
fares, a rise in taxes, and a consequent 
rise in rents. Mayor Dever states that 
the Administration will continue its effort 
to present a plan that would prove ac- 
ceptable to the voters. The ordinances 
were sponsored by more than 300 civic 
societies, while the opposition was under 
the leadership of the Hearst papers and 
three ex-mayors, Carter H. Harrison, E. 
F. Dunne, and William H. Thompson. 


Fight for control of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company by Thomas E. Mitten, 
head of the management firm which oper- 
ates the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, was lost at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the stockholders. The transit com- 
pany consumes about 20 per cent. of the 
current produced by the electric company. 
In seeking proxies, Mr. Mitten promised 
the electric company stockholders an in- 
crease in the dividend rate from 8 to 10 
per cent. Opposition to the present man- 
agement was based on the proposed ex- 
penditure of $52,000,000 for the construc- 
tion of a hydroelectric project at Cono- 
wingo, Maryland, which, it was claimed, 
is financially unsound. Stockholders, how- 
ever, approved the appropriation and also 
re-elected the old management. 


Applications for omnibus franchises in 
New York City, filed with the Board of 
Estimate in accordance with amended 
specifications suggested by the Board of 
Transportation, were less than half the 
number of those originally received under 
the old specifications. Neither the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Company, the 
Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corporation, 
nor the Third Avenue Railway Company, 
which previously applied for francises, 
did so on the second occasion. There were, 
however, 26 applications, approximately 
two-thirds of which are for a compara- 
tively small number of routes. The prin- 
cipal bidders were the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company, the New York’ Railways 
Company, the People’s Electrobus Cor- 
poration, and the Service Bus Corpora- 
tion. 


In connection with the merger of the 
United Gas Improvement Company and 
the American Gas Company, approximate- 
ly $14,000,000 U. G. I. stock is to be issued 
in payment for American Gas, the divi- 
dend disbursement at the present regular 
8 per cent. rate amounting to $1,120,000. 
Earnings from the American Gas prop- 


erties are estimated at $2,000,000 per year. 
The total equities of the two companies 
is estimated at $163,158,871, of which U. 
G. I. properties represent 83.55 per cent. 
and American Gas 16.45 per cent. 


Formal control of the Fifth Avenue 
Coach Company has passed to the Chicago 
owners of stock in the New York Trans- 
portation Company, the holding company 
for the coach concern. For the first quar- 
ter of the year, the Fifth Avenue Coach 
Company carried 14,986,319 passengers, 
against 12,203,580 in the corresponding 
period of 1924. The Chicago Motor Coach 
Company, another subsidiary, carried 11,- 
516,000, against 6,592,000. The People’s 
Motor Bus Company of St. Louis, also 
a subsidiary, carried 5,746,741, against 1,- 
760,098. The New York company opened 
5.4 miles of new routes during 1924 and 
the St. Louis company 43 miles. 


The Municipal Lighting System of 
Bowling Green, Florida, has been ordered 
sold by the City Council to the Florida 
Public Service Company, a subsidiary of 
the General Gas & Electric Company. 
Within the last few months, the Florida 
Public Service Company has taken over 
six municipal plants and is now engaged 
in the construction of 150 miles of new 
transmission lines which will complete the 
interconnections of all Florida properties 
of the General Gas & Electric Company. 
The company serves over fifty cities and 
towns with electric, gas, and water 
services. 


A. E. Fitkin & Co. has offered $110 a 
share for the common stock of the Mu- 
nicipal Service Company, a holding com- 
pany for public utilities in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, and Georgia, provided 
not less than 75 per cent. of the stock is 
turned in by June 1. There is $1,000,000 
par value outstanding. 


Gross revenues from the sale of elec- 
tricity by central stations in 1924 totaled 
$1,335,100,000, according to the “Electrical 
World.” This sum is $65,550,000 more 
than the total for 1923. Expenditures for 
operation and maintainance by these com- 
panies in 1924 were $690,000,000. The At- 
lantic states contributed 37.8 per cent. of 
the total gross revenues. 


The Southern Power Company is plan- 
ning to construct in the immediate future 
an additional hydroelectric plant at Rocky 
Creek, South Carolina, which will have 
a generating capacity of 60,000 horse- 
power. The cost is to be approximately 
$1,250,000. This will be the twelfth hydro- 
electric plant in the Southern Power Com- 
pany system and will increase the total 
generating capacity to 625,000 horse-power. 
The company also has five steam plants 
with a total generating capacity of 140,000 
horse-power. 
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A Strong Utility 
Company with a 

Record of Contin- 
uous Dividends 


This Company recently 
made its 53rd consecutive 
quarterly dividend pay- 
ment to its preferred and 
common. stockholders — 
the 92nd consecutive div- 
idend including dividend 
payments of the Com- 
pany’s principal predeces- 
sor. 

The Bonds, Preferred and 

Common Stocks of this Com- 


pany are listed on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


Serving 6,000 square miles—214 cities 
and towns—with Gas or Electricity 
or Both. 


General Offices: 


72 West Adams Street 
Chicago 




















Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. Y. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 


























EARN $25 WEEKLY—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Midland Utilities 
Company 


7% Cumulative 
Prior Lien Stock 


Listed on Chicago Stock Exchange 


Midland Utilities Com- 
pany owns or controls 
public utility companies 
serving 118 com- 
munities in northern 


Indiana and western 
Ohio. 


Company has no Funded Debt 
Price per share $98.50 
and accrued dividend, 

to yield about 7.10% 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. and Madison Ave. 
CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 
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|F you have been holding 

your money for a chance to 
invest in High-Class First 
Mortgages and First Mort- 
gage Bonds, you need hold it 
no longer, for here is just 
what you have been seeking. 

Miami offers an unparalleled 
opportunity for investors to 
take advantage of the high 
yield and unusual safety of 
First Mortgages and First 
Mortgage Bonds secured by 
\ centrally located new resi- 
- _%, dences and modern income 
=—<¢ producing Apartments, Hotels 
and Office Buildings. 

For over wineteen years our 
officials have served their 
clients without loss of a single 
dollar to an investor. Person- 
al supervision, including in- 
surance and payment of taxes 
assured. Consult us about 
your investments, 

Write for our New Investment Booklet ““F. M. 
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Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.—Earned 
$7.24 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $7.53. 

Allis-Chalmers 
quarterly dividend of $1.50 a share on 
the common, an increase of 50 cents 


Mfg. Co.—Declared 


over previous payment. “Earnings are 
holding up and business is fair,” said 
President Falk. 

American International Corp. —Stock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
common stock from 490,000 to 750,000 
shares of no par value. 

American Light & Traction Co.—De- 
clared quarterly dividend of 13% per 
cent., increasing annual cash rate from 
4 to 7 per cent., but eliminated stock 
dividend of 4 per cent. annually. 

American Water Works & Electric 
Co.—Earned $1.98 a share ($20 par) 
in 1924, compared with $13.69 a share 
($100 par) in 1923. 

Associated Dry Goods Corp.—Stock- 
holders on May 18 will vote on plan to 
change capitalization through issuance 
of four shares of new no par value com- 
mon stock in exchange for each share of 
$100 par outstanding. 

Associated Oil Co.—Earned $2.86 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $3.39. Bought 160 
acres of fully developed oil lands near 
Taft, Cal., for $220,000, from Producers 
Oil Co. of Fresno. There are 27 oil 
wells on the land. 

Austin, Nichols & Co—Earned $4.23 
a share in 1924; 1923, $4.02. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.— 
Will place on the market 100,000 acres of 
land in northwestern Texas. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—Presi- 
dent Vauclain, discussing Diesel engine, 
said: “I am convinced the Diesel 
engine will be supreme in the near future 
so far as long hauling is concerned. It 
will cost two to three times as much as a 
steam locomotive, but its operation will 
be much cheaper, which will offset the 
original cost. We are experimenting 
with the Diesel engine now and it will 
be put on a trial run in June.” 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
Is ready to spend $15,000,000 for improv- 
ing rapid transit service by carrying out 
Judge McAvoy’s recommendations, in- 
cluding station platform lengthening, if 
the city will complete the Nassau-Broad 
Street subway. Submitted plans to the 
Transit Commission for new subway 
cars to cost between $3,000,000 and 
$4,000,000. 

Butte & Superior Mining Co.—Earned 
72 cents a share in 1924. Reported de- 
ficit in 1923. 

California Packing Corp.—Opened new 
$3,000,000 cannery at Sacramento, Cal. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry.— 
F. J. Lisman & Co. have prepared a 
pamphlet entitled “Probable Reorgani- 
zation Plan of Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Ry. Co. and the Effect Upon 
Its Financial Structure.” 

Continental Motors Corp.—Issued a 
call for all its former employees to come 
to work. Increased production caused 
night forces to be added in some de- 
partments. About 3,000 men are em- 
ployed. 
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Consilidated Textile Corp.—Reports a 
deficit of $2,027,615 for 1924, compared 
with a surplus of $54,073 in 1923. 

General Asphalt Co.—Earned $6.04 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $3.55. 

General Electric Co.—Judge Westen- 
haver at Cleveland dismissed the Gov- 
ernment’s complaint against this com- 


pany for alleged violation of the Sher- 
man anti-trust laws. 


International Harvester Co.-—Earned 
$8.81 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $6.06. 


International Paper Co.— President 
Graustein, in annual report, said: “On 
January 1, 1925, the price of news- 
print was further reduced to the 
present figure of $70 a ton. The reduc- 
tion will adversely affect the earnings 
for 1925, but, on the other hand, all but 
one of our paper mills are now running 
at substantially full capacity.” Earned 
$5.16 a share in 1924; 1923, $11.59. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co.—Called for 
payment May 15, 1925, at 110 and in- 
terest, $500,000 of its 10-year 8 per cent. 
notes, due May 15, 1931. 


Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in first three 
months of 1925, $20,769,600; same period 
1924, $18,350,889. 

Louisville & Nashville R. R.—Earned 
$12.07 a share in 1924; 1923, $11.54. 


Macy (R. H.) & Co.—Earned $6.70 a 
share on the common in year ended 
Jan. 31, 1925; previous year $7.58. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—Shareholders 
will be asked to approve formation of a 
new company, to be known as the Chrys- 
ler Corporation, to acquire the properties 
and assets of the Maxwell Corp. Securi- 
ties of the new company would be ex- 
changed on a share for share basis, but the 
holders of Maxwell Class “A” stock 
would receive a bonus of one share of 
new common stock for each ten shares ex- 
changed. Holders of the “B” stock would 
receive common stock on a share for share 
basis. The change would not affect the 
total number of shares outstanding, as 
arrangements have been made to retire 
an amount of Maxwell “B” stock equiva- 
lent to the number of shares of new 
common stock which will be isued as a 
bonus. 

Miami Copper Co.—Earned $1.48 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $3.08. Reduced 
quarterly dividend payment from 50 
cents, paid since 1919, to 25 cents. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Earned $12.85 
a share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$13.85. 

Packard Motor Co—Alvan Macauley, 
president, stated that there is no foun- 
dation for reports that negotiations 
looking to a merger of Packard with any 
other company are under way. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co.— 
Will erect new $2,000,000 office and 
plant building at Fresno, Cal. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Co.—All indictments against E. L. Do- 
heny, Harry F. Sinclair and Albert B. 
Fall, growing out of the naval oil re- 
serve leases, were quashed by Justice 
McCoy of the District of Columbia 
Supreme Court on the ground that they 
were vitiated by the presence of un- 
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authorized persons in the grand jury 
room when evidence was being taken. 

Penny (J. C.) Co.—Sales in first three 
months of 1925, $14,237,593; same period 
1924, $11,931,445. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Earned $4.62 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $5.16. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co.—Ship- 
ments in March were the largest since 
May, 1920, and it is expected that April 
business will exceed March. For the first 
quarter, output of trucks was reported 
about 55 per cent. better than in cor- 
responding quarter of 1924, while the 
output of busses was nearly 100 per cent. 
greater. ; 

Radio Corp. of America—Will place 
contracts in near future for the erection 
of three short wavelength radio stations 
on 50 acres of land purchased near 
Bound Brook, N. J., recently. 

Ray Consolidated Copper Co.—Earned 
31 cents a share in 1924; 1923, 65 cents. 
1924 earnings include Chino Copper Co., 
acquired during the year. 

Remington Typewriter Co.—B. i 
Winchell, president, stated that further 
payments might be expected on the ac- 
cumulation of dividends on the second 
preferred stock. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Called 
for payment Oct. 1, 1925, at 100 and in- 
terest, the entire issue of its lst South- 
western Div. 5s, due Oct. 1, 1947, at the 
company’s office, New York City. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in first 
three months of 1925, $62,931,264; same 
period 1924, $54,561,914. 

Schulte Retail Stores Corp.—Bought 
property at corner of Fulton Street and 
Hanover Place, Brooklyn, for $575,000. 

Southern Pacific Co.—Placed orders 
for 3,200 freight cars. 

Studebaker Corp—A. R. Erskine, 
president, said there is no prospect of an 
increase in the dividend rate at present. 
March, 1925, sales were 14,923 cars, 
against 12,398 in March, 1924. Sales in 
first quarter were larger than last year. 
Export sales showed from 50 per cent. 
to 100 per cent. increase each month 
since September, 1924. 

Transcontinental Oil Co.—Reports a 
deficit $621,764 for 1924, compared with 
a deficit of $2,363,221 in 1923. 

U. S. Industrial Alcohol Co.—Earned 
$11.47 a share on the common in 1924; 
1923, $11.27. 

Wabash Railway Co.—Earned $2.77 a 
share on the common in 1924; 1923, 
$2.64. 

Western Electric Co—Opened new 
telephone cable factory at Kearney, N. J 
This plant ranks second to the famous 
Hawthorne Works at Chicago. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.—The 
Westinghouse Acceptance Corporation, 
a $2,000,000 enterprise, has been organ- 
ized to assist buyers of Westinghouse 
Products in the financing of time-pay- 
ment sales of their electrical apparatus. 

Willys-Overland Co—Will sell, ac- 
cording to a high official, 30,000 cars in 
April, a new high record. The company 
will have a large number of unfilled 
orders on the books by May 1. Demand 
is increasing from the Southwest, which 
has been slow because of drought. Com- 
Pany is aiming to push production of all 
cars above 1,200 a day. 

White Motor Co.—Earned $8.16 a 
share in 1924; 1923, $13.93. 
wer Bk aS 
Period 1924, $41,471,238, ? ? > Same 
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near Lexington, Kentucky. 


the Kentucky Utilities Company, which is a 


ties Company. 








sidiaries. 






























preferred and prior lien issues. 
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of today is the building of the 270-foot 
dam and 30,000-horsepower plant 
now nearing completion on the Dix River, 


OC) of the great water power projects 
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This mammoth plant will supply electric 
service to industries and homes in Kentucky 
and Virginia. It is owned by the Kentucky 
Hydro Electric Company, a subsidiary of 


n 


operating company of the Middle West Utili- 


More than a half million customers are served 
by our 23 subsidiaries operating in 15 states. 
Properties represent an investment of over 
$2.40,000,000. Over 88,000 people have 
invested in shares of this Company and sub- 


Our securities are listed on the Chi- 
cago Stock Exchange. We suggest 
that you ask your banker about our 
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72 West Adams St., Chicago 
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Better Than All 
Recommendations 


Better than all recom- 
mendations or references 
and of much more value 
than any possible opin- 
ion is the following sig- 
nificant statement which 
we are able to make 
without qualification: 


For Over 20 Years 


every dollar has been 
paid every investor in 
the first mortgage build- 
ing bonds sold by us. 





West End Avenue 
and 94th St., Apts. 
New York City 


This property is typ- 
ical of structures aid- 
ed by First Mortgage 
financing through 
this company. 


For Safe First Mortgage Bonds 


Yielding 6 Y2% 
Write for Booklet F-192 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
Capital and Surplus over $6,000,000 
127 N. Dearborn St. 345 Madison Ave. 

Chicago New York 


Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia 
and over twenty other cities 


WASHINGTONS 


NEWEST AND MOST 
LUXURIOUSLY 
APPOINTED 


HOTEL 


Mayftower 
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DISTINGUISHED SOCIAL LIFE 











How Many of Your 
Executives 


Read ‘“Forbes’’ 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 
| BUSINESS axa —— 








S HOULD license plates be standard- 
ized? Ray M. Hudson, chief of the 
Division of Simplified Practice in the 
U. S. Department of Commerce, places 
this question at the head of a new “review 
of the possibilities, "and honors Forses 
with a request that it be read and noticed, 
in view of an opinion recently expressed 
in this column to the effect that license 
plates have not been very useful and that 
it might be better to abolish them entirely 
than to perpetuate them by such real or 
alleged improvement as may be agreed 
upon and nation-wide standardization. 

it is pointed out that C. E. Heywood, of 
the Society of Automotive Engineers; 
R. A. Brannigan, of the patent depart- 
ment of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and Ernest Greenwood, 
secretary of the National Conference of 
Street and Highway Safety, have collabo- 
rated in the new review and share in the 
ideas advocated by Mr. Hudson. 

Now it is a maxim followed in this 
column that argumentative dissertations 
get lengthy and are less useful than fre- 
quent and brief expressions of independent 
ideas. And in this instance the purpose has 





In this eesti Cadillac car the interior lining 3 is PC tin dud. 
small windows of wired glass portholes can be uncovered. 
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margin of color between the outlines 
of the numerals and the edges of the 
plate which gives the sharpest con- 
trast between number and background. 
The visibility of the plate as a whole 
as well as of the number may be 
accentuated by increasing this margin 
beyond what is now customary, or by 
banding the plate around its edges by 
a border of some sharply contrasting 
color. 


In 1902 these observations would have 
been pleasing evidence of keen attention to 
detail. In 1925 the impression is one of 
increasing unwillingness to trust in license 
plates and a feeling that better may be 
done. An argument would fill a book that 
would not be read. The mere feeling here 
recorded is a summary of many memories 
and may be appreciated here and there— 
with eventual practical results. 

Back of the divergence of opinions 
there may be a clash of views much 
broader and deeper. 

One view seems to be that motor traffic 
should be straight-jacketed with legal 
regulations, taxes, obligatory equipment. 

The other view accepts motor traffic as 





Wayne County And Home Savings Bank, 
a DN 


_ Under the 
Only 1,000 pounds 


heavier than a Cadillac custom-built suburban, it looks and moves much like this 


type though equipped inside as a fortress. 


The rear door-step folds up. Built 


for carrying valuables safely and inconspicuously, this new special suggests ad- 
ditional utility for personal transportation. 


been served perfectly if Mr. Hudson and 
others in authority, or official positions, 
have been induced to consider the total 
abolition of license plates. Many others, 
among the broader public, have then prob- 
ably done likewise. And after a while the 
idea will get strong in their minds, if it 
has merit. Finally it may prevail. 

In the new official review of the possi- 
bilities the following passage is found: 


Certainly the present confusion 
would be mitigated considerably by 
greater uniformity in these matters. 
The ever-increasing importance of 
license plate numbers in traffic regula- 
tion or control means that these seem- 
ingly minor points must be studied 
more carefully and scientifically. Not 
every one has a “photographic-eye” but 
maximum ease of identification favors 
the adoption of well-proportioned and 
well-spaced numerals and letters. 
Further, there is a certain minimum 


° 


the normal form of transportation and de- 
mands that the whole social order shall be 
adjusted to absorb motor traffic. It should 
be made easier to catch all criminals, 
easier to hold anybody responsible for civil! 
damages. Then those who transgress by 
means of automobiles or motor trucks 
could also be readily apprehended. Under 
this view a new and more comprehensive, 
simpler and more interesting set of public 
measures moves to the front for debate. 
But not in this column. The subject is as 
broad as civilization. 





The Studebaker Company has an- 
nounced its intention of entering upon the 
manufacture of busses on a large scale. 
More than 1,000 bus bodies of different 
type have been fitted to Studebaker “Big 
6” chassis by various companies and are in 
operation. Under the new plan complete 
busses on a longer chassis will be turned 
out.—M. C.K. 
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G/ NEW MACHINES 








Ww electric power from central 
stations, steam power in many types, 
and Diesel engine equipment, as well as 
other internal-combustion engines for 
smaller power requirements, all available 
to industry and all contending for prefer- 
ence, and no supreme authority or intellect 
in existence to explain or declare why one 
or another of these many and various 
systems for supplying power is really 
most economical or otherwise most de- 
sirable in any given case, there remain 
good reasons why industry should hesitate 
to scrap old power plants, even if it can 
be proved that it would be economical to 
do so. 


Stalling for time while the power situa- 
tion clears up technically and practically 
may be good business where important im- 
provements are yet to be installed in the 
operating departments of an industry and 
where an old power plant can be made to 
serve much better than it has been doing. 


Production and marketing have the first 
claim on the attention of executives for 
the reason that on these vital points the 
judgment of the executive and his staff 
may be strong and final, when a few com- 
paratively simple facts are made known 
and investigated, and because the results 
of improvements in these departments are 
usually almost immediate and in many 
cases relate to a better market value of the 
product as well as to reduced cost. 


There is left an undisputed field for 
radical new steps in methods of power 
generation where new plants are erected, 
where the old power plants are worn out, 
and where production and marketing are 
so far advanced that the economies still 
possible in the power department rise to 
a large percentage of the total cost of 
operation. 


Order in Planning 


A middle ground for economies in 
power continues to interest industry where 
new savings in production or marketing 
are also needed. Steam plants, still in 
good condition but inefficient, being anti- 
quated, can be improved by means of sup- 
erheater coils and better feed-water in- 
jectors, by new boiler arches, by new 
grates and mechanical stokers. And 
steam plants of insufficient capacity may 
be supplemented by an auxiliary installa- 
tion, which may be a steam turbine, an oil 
or gasoline engine, even a small Diesel 
equipment, or an electric motor. 

The point of greatest interest in con- 
nection with the choice among different 
expedients for improving the power plant 
may in some instances be the cost, but that 
takes care of itself. All are interested 
in the direct cost of an improvement. An- 
other factor enters strongly where im- 
provements in the production methods are 
contemplated, or not yet contemplated but 
actually needed. It seems that no auxil- 
iary power installation should ever be 


finally decided upon until the needed 
changes in the production department have 
been planned in detail, as not only a con- 
veyor system but several other features 
in a suitable cost-cutting equipment, and 
in process work, may be operated much 
better with one auxiliary power source 
than with another. 

While the advantage of this order in 
proceeding seems obvious and elementary 
wherever considerable thought has been 
given to new methods, it is so rarely 
mentioned—probably because it is obvious 


—that there is a chance of it being over- 
looked. 


Motors, Packing, Exports 


The General Electric Company an- 
nounces that improvements in design, in 
standardization, and in processes of man- 
ufacture, have reduced the production cost 
of polyphase induction motors, and that 
their price has been reduced correspond- 
ingly, an average of ten per cent. in sizes 
from one to fifteen horsepower and of 
four per cent. from fifteen to one hundred 
horsepower. These motors are used to the 
extent of millions of dollars per year in 
factories and workshops, it is stated. 

The National Container Association is 
interested in Corrugated and Solid Fibre 
shipping boxes. Through an article on 
forest conservation by H. D. Cornwall the 
association brings the possibilities for sav- 
ing in shipping cost to attention. The case 


is that of a factory whose product has . 


been shipped heretofore in wooden packing 
cases. There was recorded a saving for 
1923 of $110,000 in first cost, by chang- 
ing to fibre boxes, considerable economies 
in labor and storage space, and a difference 
in outgoing freight weights of 1,700 tons. 
The customers, who pay the freight in the 
line of goods refered to, made an estimated 
saving of $42,500. 

The Freight Claim Division of the 
American Railway Association, Chicago, 
publishes information bulletins on shipping 
methods. The latest, Number 10, is pre- 
pared by the traffic group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association. 


Europe’s Struggle 

Washington announces that German 
and British exports of machinery were, 
respectively, 33 and 40 per cent. below 
pre-war figures, in 1923, while American 
machinery exports reached $130,000,000 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1924, 
an increase of $13,000,000 over the pre- 
vious year. Possibly both Germans and 
Britons find it more necessary at pres- 
ent to build machines for their own 
use than to sell them abroad, and even 
find some spare money for buying ad- 
ditional American machinery, so as to 
increase their own productive capacity. 
Europe is rapidly learning the cost- -cut- 
ing principle, beginning to apply it 
energetically while the cost of labor 
is still relatively low, and in spite of 
shortness of capital—M. C. K. 
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ADVANTAGES 
Michigan City, Indiana 


Offers to Industries 


“The difference between the Micht- 
gan City of 1918 and the Michigan 
City of today is the difference be- 
tween a divided community without 
@ vision and a united community 
with a very bright vision before it.” 
Michigan City offers definite ad- 
vantages to any industry seeking 
a location where it can build for 
the future. 


Benefits Awaiting a 
New Industry 


Advantageous Location—A port 
city of 30,000 in northern Indiana, 
at the extreme south shore of Lake 
Michigan; 38 miles from Chicago 
by water, 52 miles by land; 24 
miles from Gary, Indiana, and 33 
miles from South Bend. Michigan 
City is near enough to Chicago 
to enjoy all the advantages of a 
great metropolitan center, yet far 
enough away to be independent 
of the high operating costs of a 
larger city. 


Adequate Transportation — Four 
main line railroads enter Michigan 
City—the Michigan Central, the 
Lake Erie & Western, the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville, and the 
Pere Marquette. By water, Mich- 
igan City is served by the Calumet 
Transportation Company making 
direct connections at Chicago and 
Milwaukee. Two electric lines 
provide freight and passenger 
service to points in Indiana and 
direct service to Chicago. Two 
interurban lines operate to South 
Bend. 


Efficient Labor—75% of the work- 
ing class own their own homes. 
Michigan City is free from labor 
troubles. It is an “open shop” 
town. An abundance of both 
skilled and unskilled labor is avail- 
able. Building costs are about 
25% less than in the larger cities. 


Low Taxes and Insurance Rates—~ 
Taxes in Michigan City are about 
one-half those found in large 
cities. Adequate and modern fire 
protection results in small insur- 
ance risk. 


Attractive Power Costs—Gas, elec- 
tric power, etc., cost from 5% to 
15% less than in most cities; Lake 
Michigan furnishes an inexhaust- 
ible water supply. Indiana coal 
fields nearby guarantee plenty of 
fuel at a minimum cost. 


One New Factory a Year—Labor 
conditions, real estate conditions 
and transportation facilities are 
right for new institutions. One 
new factory a year will enable us 
to handle effectively every require- 
ment without handicapping our 
present plans. Now is the op- 
portune time for an industry with 
vision to plan ahead. Tell us your 
needs; we are confident we can 
satisfy them. 


Write today for further information 
Chamber of Commerce 
Michigan City (LM) 
Indiana 






































Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








I Discovered This 
About Making 
Money 


It Takes Only a Few Years 
To Acquire Wealth If You 
Go About It the Right Way 


“I threw away $4,700 trying to attain 
wealth by taking long chances,” one of the 
most successful investors we have known 
states. ‘‘Twice I lost brilliant opportuni- 
ties to step into profitable partnerships; 
once I could have started in business for 
myself to wonderful advantage if I only had 
the money. And I had been married ten 
years and had a good sized family before 
I discovered the secret of safe investing. 
Then by a plan given me by financial ex- 
perts, I accumulated $30,000 in only a few 
years in First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds. 
And I laid the foundation of that $30,000— 
and the wealth I now have—on a small sal- 
ary. Ionly wish I had known sooner!” 


Any man or woman can accumulate a 
fortune in exactly the same way. It is pos- 
sible for you to attain wealth without risk 
and with every dollar you set aside return- 
ing you good interest. How this unusual 
plan works is fully explained in a book which 
has started thousands on the road to sub- 
stantial wealth. This book will be sent you 
absolutely without charge o1 obligation of 
any kind. Merely fill out the request blank 
below. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 


& COMPANY 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept.A-55 Chicago, Ill. 
100 E. 42nd St., New York City 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 






First Mort- 
gage Real 
Estate Bonds 


George M. Forman & Company 

105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-55 

Chicago, II]. 

Send me acopy of your book which contains Tested 
Plans for Building a Fortune. | am not obligated in 
any way. 


Name My 





Address 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Longview, Shaker Heights, and Shawsheen Village 
Examples of Modern Town Planning 


By R. D. 


C REATIVE genius does not belong 
to a few men only—every real es- 
tate salesman should realize that selling 
real estate has in it the elements of cre- 
ation. The man who sells a piece of 
property for a business use does so 
through first creating a conception of 
the business advantages of that partic- 
ular site for certain particular industries 
or business enterprises. 


Take, for instance, the case of an op- 
erator who wishes to construct a large 
office building; a realtor finds enough 
reliable tenants to fill it before the land 
is bought, the architectural plans made, 
and the money to carry out the project 
assured—that can well be called creative 
work. Before this can be done, how- 
ever, there must be a well devised sell- 
ing plan worked out. Here is how one 
selling organization did it: 

First a certain trade occupying offices 
and salesrooms in various buildings 
scattered through a~wide expanse of ter- 
ritory was interviewed. As a direct re- 
sult of these interviews the thought was 
projected that a new building where all 
one trade could congregate, making 
it possible for buyers in this line of 
merchandise to visit almost every sell- 
ing agency under one roof, would be both 
profitable and practicable. A meeting 
was held at which the representatives 
of the firms comprising the trade were 
present. 


A Modern Selling Plan 


Agreements then were prepared and 
signed whereby the firms were obligated 
to take certain space at a definite price 
per square foot in the prospective build- 
ing. With a sufficient number of ten- 
ants ready and willing to take enough 
space to assure an income adequate to 
carry overhead and operating charges, 
and an option on a suitable site, the 
realtor had a selling plan worthy of con- 
sideration. ; 

Not all real estate projects are com- 
monplace as is being proved by R. A. 
Long, chairman of the Long-Bell Lum- 
ber Company of St. Louis. The inter- 
ests of the company are so extensive, 
Mr. Long found, that in order to carry 
out his expansion program a new man- 
ufacturing plant was necessary. After 
much investigation a site of 14,000 acres 
was purchased and the city of Long- 
view, Washington, started. Mr. Long 
found that the construction of a great 
many homes and buildings was neces- 
sary to provide facilities for the em- 
ployees of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, as well as for other people who 
might in the course of time desire to 
settle in that section of the United 
States. Plans were made accordingly 
for a city of 25,000 population within 
five years, with the thought in mind that 
the next ten years should see a com- 
munity of more than 50,000. The com- 
pany itself will employ between 3,000 


Maxwell 


and 4,000 men, and these, together with 
their families and the many persons re. 
quired to serve such a community, will 
make a population of approximately 
20,000. 

Longview is known as a model city, 
Experts were obtained to plan it. How 
well they carried on their work is in- 
dicated by the fact the arrangement of 
the main thoroughfares tends to fix a 
permanent center and thus avoid the 
shifting values so characteristic of many 
of our American cities. This is done 
by having many of the main streets 
radiate in various directions from the 
business center, yet so arranged in their 
relation to other streets that alternative 
routes are provided near the center, so 
that congestion of traffic is not forced 
to one particular spot. 

The West is not alone when it comes 
to creative geniuses. In Cleveland we 
find the Van Sweringen Brothers, more 
recently in the public eye on account 
of their railroad activities, promoting 
and building Shaker Heights. They lo- 
cated this model community just out- 
side of Cleveland proper so that there 
would be plenty of room to try out their 
theories. As a real estate project Shaker 
Heights is probably one of the most 
successful ever conceived. 


Shawsheen Village Project 


In New England we find another 
monumental town building project. 
Shawsheen Village, situated in the town 
of Andover, Massachusetts, is the com- 
munity referred to. Shawsheen derives 
its name from the Shawsheen River 
which runs through the center of the 
village. Planned and _ visualized by 
William M. Wood, former: president of 
the American Woolen Company, Shaw- 
sheen is probably the most artistic res- 
idential and manufacturing community 
in America. Millions of dollars have 
been spent in laying it out in accord- 
ance with the most approved design in 
town planning. The streets are paved 
and the residences substantially con- 
structed. There is nothing of the make- 
shift in Shawsheen. It is built along 
permanent lines and a great many of 
the houses have been constructed of 
brick and other long wearing materials. 

Six years ago the site where Shaw- 
sheen now stands was largely a stretch 
of sterile, unproductive land. Today 
thousands live there. There are few 
communities which have enjoyed so uni- 
fied a purpose in their inception and de- 
velopment; few which have had the ad- 
vantages of America’s best constructive 
genius, schooled in modern municipal 
problems. The builders have taken in- 
finite pains to allow nothing to be done 
which in a few years may have to be 
undone. All new developments will 
have to be made along lines already 


formulated by the men who planned the 
village. 
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Real Estate Bonds 
and Marketability 
By J. U. Menteer 


Pres., Fidelity Bond and Mortgage Co., 
St. Louis 


Ly until the last few years the real 
estate bond was confined to a few 
houses that specialized in this class of 
security. The average investment house 
or banker either ignored it altogether or 
dismissed it with very 
little investigation. But 
of late, many leading 
investment banking 
houses that five years 
ago condemned real 
estate bonds are now 
entering the field, 
putting out real estate 
bond issues of their 

J. U. Menteer own purchase. 

Not long since, a prominent banker in 
addressing a body of women on the sub- 
ject of their investments advised them to 
look for safety first and marketability 
next, which led us to give thought to the 
reason for, “marketability” being so im- 
portant in his mind. 

But the average woman with money to 
invest and who, presumably, must live 
upun the income from her investments in- 
stead of the principal—should she look 
for marketability at loss of income? Few 
women have sufficient principal that the 
matter of income is not important, and it 
is our opinion that none of them should 
be greatly interested in the marketability 
of the securities which they purchase. 


Safety First Consideration 


Our conviction is that the average in- 
vestor, the man who is investing his life 
savings, or the widow, or those who must 
live upon the income from their invest- 
ment, should consider the question of 
safety above all others; their investments 
should be made to secure their principal 
first, and after that to obtain as good an 
income from the investment as possible, 
with no thought of the sale of that se- 
curity. We do not believe that 5 per 
cent. of real investors (not speculators), 
have occasion to sell their securities dur- 
ing the term of same. The average in- 
vestor does not expect or desire to specu- 
late upon the rise and fall of his securi- 
ties and the investor who insists upon in- 
vesting in highly marketable securities 
must of necessity accept a less rate of 
interest than can be obtained on the “per- 
manent” type of security, such as real es- 
tate bonds. Inasmuch as he does not ex- 
pect to use his principal except in an ex- 
treme emergency, why should he penalize 
himself to the extent of 1 to 1% per cent. 
in order to have the privilege of doing 
something that he never expects to do? 


Real estate bonds such as are issued by 
reputable bond houses are as_ easily 
marketable in case of emergency as any 
other security on the market, with the 
added assurance that in the event it is 
necessary for the investor to cash his se- 
curities, the price is stabilized. All 
reputable real estate security houses fur- 
nish this market to their customers, and 
this market is all that any true investor 
should desire. 











60 years without loss to any investor 


637 Guaranteed Bonds 


—Investigated—approved 
and guaranteed by one of the 
strongest Surety Companies in 
America. 


LMOST every first mortgage real estate bond issued 

by a reputable house is safe—but there are degrees 
of safety. The question you should ask before you 
invest is not “Is this first mortgage bond safe?” but rather, 
“Is it the safest first mortgage bond obtainable?” 


As an index to the unquestionable safety of Adair Bonds, 
consider the guarantee privilege: At the investor’s option 
one of the strongest Surety Companies in America will un- 
qualifiedly guarantee these bonds both as to principal and 
interest. 


Such a guarantee could never be obtained unless the 
bonds were of the highest character, and because of this 
obvious fact most investors prefer to purchase the bonds 
without the guarantee and receive the full 7% yield. 


A 1% Yield New York and New 
Without the England Investors 
Guar antee Adair Protected Bonds are dis- 


tributed in New York and the 
Adair Protected Bonds || New England States by this 





































‘ ° rt Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., 
are obtainable either with Inc. The ownership of the com- 
the guarantee on a 644% pany is identical with that of the 


basis, or without the guar- Adair Realty & Trust Co. 
antee to yield 7%. Mail ADAIR REALTY & MORT- 


the coupon today for full GAGE COMPANY, Inc. 
information describing both 270 Madison Avenue 
methods of purchase, and New York 














list of current offerings. 


---=-* Adair Realty & Trust Company-*--*" 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
' Founded 1865—Atlanta 
Philadelphia Packard Building 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., 
Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Dept. V-14. 


Please send me full information on Adair Protected Bonds and list of 
current offerings. 
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8% The Safe, Legal Rate 


Do Bonds You Buy 
On Florida Bonds Increase in Safety 9 
Year by Year b4 


Get this larger earning on your savings. 
Our plan for acquiring 8% Real Estate 
First Mortgage Bonds on easy monthly 
payments will speed you to better finan- 
cial circumstances. 


Write TODAY for booklet 


There are bonds which are 
not only safe when issued but 
actually become safer year by 
year. Send for free booklet 
describing this preferred type 
of investment. 








Complimentary copy sent on request 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY Caldwell & Co. 





INVESTMENT BANKERS 
Investment Bankers Southern Municipal, Corporation, and Mortgage Bonds 
655 Union St. Nashville, Tenn. 
119 West Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fla. OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





Sometimes a little homely philosophy does much to help 
us solve our problems and worries. That’s why you should 
read “Forbes Epigrams” by B. C. Forbes. Only $2.00. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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At Your Stationers or Write for Sample 











STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 0970 














I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry. 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 


773F Garson Avenue . as Ee 














CATALOG PRINTERS 
Since 1842 
“America’s Foremost Printing Plant” 
Prints the finest Catalogs and Color 
work, at prices that are low. Cor- 
respondence invited. Estimates given. 
HARTH-DeVINNE PRINTING SERVICE 
18 West 34th Street New York City 








Sell by Direct Mail 


“Anything that can be sold can be seld by mall.” 
Back up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With one letter a merchant sold 
$63,393.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25c for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. 
If you sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, house 
magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
usable cashable selling ideas. 
POSTAGE, 18 East 18th St., New York City 
—_] 
= 








INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES | 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
=— be — - 

quiry Departmen 
Forbes Magazine, 

120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 

















‘“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams’ for each 
story used, 





Wasted Sales Talk 


A young lodge deputy was assigned to a 
town to organize a lodge. He swept into 
the town like a cyclone, opened his office 
and filled the newspapers with news con- 
cerning his lodge. 

The next day a man strolled in. The 
deputy hastily took down the telephone re- 
ceiver and commenced to talk: 

“Yes, yes, this is Mr. Blank who is get- 
ting up the big class here, Miss 
Ah! All the girls who work at your store 
want to join? That’s fine! And you 
know thirty or forty more? Splendid! 
And you insist that I get a lot of nice 
men to join the lodge also? Trust me! 
I’ll have a bunch of the finest looking men 
in town join that new lodge! Thank you, 
thank you! You are a wonderful girlie! 
So long!” 

Hanging up the receiver, he turned smil- 
ingly to his caller and said: 

“Ah! Good morning! What can I do 
for you this fine day?” 

“Not a thing,” the visitor said. “I just 
came in to connect your telephone, that’s 
all!’—$5 prize to Dr. E. J. Bonner, 


Sterling, Ill. 
* * * 


The Completed Village 


Stopping in a small town, a traveling 
man said to a prospective customer: 

“It has been twenty years since I was 
here last. Many buildings gone up since 
then ?” 

“No,” replied the resident. 
I know of.” 

“Any new industries here?” 

“No.” 

“Planning for any?” 

“No.” 

“Well,” said the traveling amn, “I’ve 
been all over this country, and this is the 
first town I have seen that is what you 
might call actually finished.”—Youngstown 
Telegram. 


“None that 


* * * 


He Meant “Push” 


“Do you know,” beamed the lecturer to 
his class, “as I came into the room this 
morning I read a single word printed on 
the door, without which not one of you 
could dream of success?” 

“Pull!” shouted the class in unison; and 
the instructor knew that he had taken 
his motto from the wrong side of the 
door.—Exchange. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 
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DIVIDENDS 








COLUMBIA 


COLUMBIA 
SYSTEM 


- GAS & ELECTRIC 
bas COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has this day declared 
the following regular quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 7% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 3, $1.75 per share 
Common Stock (No-Par Value) 

No. 34, 65 cents per share 
Both dividends are payable May 15, 1925, 
to shareholders of record at the close of 

business April 30, 1925. 
EDWARD REYNOLDS, Jr., 
April 16, 1925. Treasurer. 














Remington Typewriter Company 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 70 and 71 


New York, April 14, 1925. 
The Board of Directors has this 
day declared two quarterly divi- 
dends of $2.00 each per share on 
the Second Preferred stock, pay- 
able May 12, 1925, to stockholders 
of record May 1, 1925. 


HAROLD E. SMITH, 
Secretary. 





AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 

The Board of Directors of the above Company, © 
at a meeting held April 7, 1925, declared a 
CASH DIVIDEND of 1% Per Cent. on the Pre 
ferred Stock, a CASH DIVIDEND of 13% Per 
Cent. on the Common Stock, both payable May 
1, 1925, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business April 15, 1925. 

e Transfer Books will close at 3 o’clock 
P. M., on April 15, 1925, and will reopen at 1¢ 
o’clock A. M., on April 29, 1925. 
JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 








WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 
A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per 
ehare) on the COMMON STOCK of this 
Company, for the quarter ending March 
81. 1925, will be vaid April 80, 1925, to 
Stockholders of record as of March 81, 
q - BAETZ. Treasurer. 
___New York, March 20. 1925. 


Blue Sky Pays 
No Dividends 


INANCIAL swindling is on the 

increase. It has grown in 
proportion to our national wealth 
and hard-earned savings. Most 
victims do not realize very quickly 
that they have been tricked and 
are apt to conceal their chagrin. 


Such Losses are Easily Avoided 


For after all good investment oppor- 
tunities predominate. Caution, Care, 
Investigation and, above all, consultation 
with your investment banker will reveal 
safe and profitable channels for your 
surplus funds. 














Form the habit of reading the financial 
article in every issue. ou will find 
them profitable. All advertisements care- 
fully censored. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


4 East 33rd Street, New York, N. Y. 























Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





